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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE AND JOURNALISM. 

The Ways of the Hour. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

3 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 
Tar title page will forewarn readers that Mr. 
Cooper’s new work applies to the present condi- 
tion of things in America. The Ways of the Hour 
are depicted with a marking hand, and if the le- 
gislative, political, judicial, and newspaper realities 
in the United States are faithfully represented by 
ihe author, we must say that the Model Republic 
must be 
To all an Example, to no one a Pattern. 

The mainspring of the action moves against a 
law which gives to married women the command 
of their own fortunes, entirely independent of 
their husbands; against which Mr. Cooper con- 
tends, both by argument and the framing of his 
story. The political evils are illustrated by the 
blind hostility of democracy to what is deemed 
aristocracy, and the combinations against pro- 
perty by resisting the payment of rents, and for- 
cing the principle into all the relations of life. The 
judicial system is shown to be poisoned in conse- 
quence of the judges and chief legal officers being 
elective, and thus led to truckle to the fluctuating 
prejudices or misled passions of the multitude; 
and tlie newspaper press is exhibited as one moa- 
ster vite, unjust, unscrupulous, false, base, and 
tyrannical, pandering to the worst designs, per- 
verting the public judgment, and reckless of every 
social obligation, so that they may indulge their 
own vile propensities and promote their own sor- 
ge interests. If this be sooth, heaven keep 

gland from the “ spread of knowledge;” for, ba 
as we are in many respects, there is yet a strong 
countervailing and corrective force in the better 
portion of the English periodical press. 

As we recently took occasion to remark, the 
prostitution of our newspapers to pamper morbid 
appetites for descriptions of scenes of horror and 
depravity is deeply to be regretted. In our 
opinion nothing could tend more directly and in- 
juriously to corrupt the general mind than such 
reports as we are accustomed to see of criminal 
trials and police examinations; some of them ab- 
solutely beastly, and all of them utterly unfit for 
popular circulation. ‘They suggest crimes that 
would otherwise never enter the human brain, 
and open mazes of guilt to vulgar imitation, which, 
howerer prone human nature may be to evil, 
would have remained sealed in darkness but for 
these lamentable revelations. But still we think 
that any infamous lawyer or newspaper reporter 
amongst us would find it exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to procure that to be done which 
Mr. Cooper represents as common in the State of 
New York. We have daily instances of the cruel 
Injustice that is heaped upon individuals in the 
ordinary course of law, with its hought services 
and strained privileges; but the erying sin does 
not go the length (as in this tale) of tampering 
with the jurors for the hanging of an accused 

Person, packing and contriving to have partizans, 
and challenging such as are likely to acquit; or 
employing agents to circulate lying rumours 
throaghout the locality for the same purpose; or 
eaguing with and bribing willing newspaper re- 
porters to blind and prejudice the world to an 
extent which must almost certainly lead to the 
conviction and execution of the merely suspected 
or altogether irinocent 


Enlarged, 225,) 


All this is exhibited in The Ways of the Hour, 
as the actual results of the American constitution, 
practice of the courts, and licentiousness of the 
press. 

The whole story turns on a charge of murder 
and arson brought against a mysterious and ex- 
traordinary young lady, whose fascinations are 
irresistible, and whose conduct inscrutable. The 
coroner's inquest and verdict, her imprisonment 
and trial, and the usual disposition of the sccon- 
dary characters in the end, constitute the whole 
plot and fill the entire narrative. That this mea- 
greness of incident leads to considerable prolixity 
and repetition was unavoidable, but yet the interest 
is well sustained to the close; and as the characters 
are ably drawn, and with astute powers of discrimi- 
nation, the curiosity of the reader is not suffered 
to flag much, even after the more stirring excite- 
ment of the first volume. Mr. Dunscomb, a New 
York councillor, of high feeling and energetic 
talent, Dr. McBrain, a skilful physician, Mary 
Monson, the heroine, “ Saucy Williams,” a bully- 
ing Old Bailey sort of barrister, Timms, his | 
equally unprincipled opponent aspiring to a seat 
in the senate, are all prominent parts, and acutely 
distinguished in the workings of their thoughts 
and conduct; and there is also much to praise 
among the less important personages who figure 
on the scene and fill up the drama. To these we 
commend our readers, whilst, without interfering 
with them or the secrecy of the piece, we copy 
out a few specimens of Mr. Cooper’s opiniomupon 
a subject peculiarly interesting to us, and hardly 
less to the public at large—the Press. MaDans 
comb at the inquest:— ‘ 

“Wary by long habit, and cool by tempera- 
ment, he was disposed to observe the state of 
things before he committed himself. The presence 
of the reporters annoyed him; not that he stood 
in any dread of the low tyranny that is so apt to 
characterise this class of men, for no member of 
the bar had held them, and the puny efforts of 
many among them to build up and take away 
professional character, in greater contempt than 
he had done; but he disliked to have his name 
mixed up with a cause of this magnitude, unless 
he had made up his mind to go through with it.” 

An ignorant Doctor makes a blunder:— 

“«T mean that one blow did the damage to 
both cranys.’ 

‘«* Crany?—how do you spell that word, doctor? 
Common folks get put out by foreign tongues.’ 

“*Cranys, in the plural, sir. We say cranium 
for one skull, and crany for two.’ 

“¢T wonder what he would say for numskull? ’ 
whispered John to Michael. 

“© Yes, sir; I understand you, now. I trust the 
reporters will get it right.’ 

“*QOh! they never make any mistakes, espe- 
cially in legal proceedings,’ quietly remarked Mr. 
Dunscomb to the doctor. “In matters of law and 
the constitution, they are of proof! Talk of 
letters on the constitution! What are equal to 
those that come to us, hibernally, as one may say, 
from Washington?’ 

““ Hibernially would be’ the better word,’ an- 
swered McBrain, in the same under tone.” 

The inquest proceeds, and the prisoner is pro- 
duced :— 

“The reporters began to write, casting their 
eyes eagerly towards this witness; and John 





that there were material discrepancies {in their 
descriptions, These, however, were amicably 
settled by comparing notes; and when the ac- 
counts of that day’s examination appeared in the 
journals of the time, they were sufficiently con- 
sistent with each other; much more so, indeed, 
than with the truth in its severer aspects. There 
was no wish to mislead, probably; but the whole 
system has the capital defect of making a trade of 
news. The history of passing events comes to us 
sufficiently clouded and obscured by the most 
vulgar and least praiseworthy of all our lesser in- 
firmities, even when left to take what may be 
termed its natural course; but as soon as the 
money-getting principle is applied to it, facts be- 
come articles for the market, and go up and 
down, much as do other commodities, in the re- 
gular prices-current. . . . 

“© Time will show; ’ which is the English, I sup- 
pose, of the nous verrons, that is, flying about in 
the newspapers. | Yes,.she has money to buy 
three or four journals, to get up a‘ sympathy’ in 
her behalf, when -her acquittal would be almost 
certain, if her trial were not a legal impossibility. 
I am not sure it is not her safest course, in the 
actual state of the facts.’ 

“* Would _ think, Dunscomb, of advising 
any one who looked up to you for counsel to take 
such a course?’ 

“«* Certainly not—and you know it well enough 
MeBrain; but that does not lessen or increase 
the chances of the expedient. The journals have 
greatly weakened their own power by the manner 
an which they have abused it; but enough still re- 
thdins té*hoodwink, not to say to overshadow, 
justice. The law is very explicit and far-sighted 
as tu the consequences of allowing any one to in- 
fluence the public mind in matters of its own 
administration; but in a country like this, in 
which the virtue and intelligence of the people 
are said to be the primum mobile in everything, 
there is no one to enforce the ordinances that the 
wisdom of our ancestors has bequeathed to uc. 
Any editor of a newspaper who publishes a sen- 
tence reflecting on the character or rights of a 
party to a pending suit, is guilty, at common law, 
of what the books calla ‘libel on the courts of 
justice,’ and can be punished for it as for any 
other misdemeanour ; yet you can see for your- 
self how little such a provision, healthful and 
most wise—nay, essential as it is to justice—is 
looked down by the mania which exists, of put- 
ting everything into print. When one remem- 
bers that very little of what he reads is true, it is 
fearful to reflect that a system, of which the 
whole merit depends on its power to extract facts, 
and to do justice on their warranty, should be 
completely overshadowed by another contri- 
vance which, when stripped of its pretension, and 
regarded in its real colours, is nothing more than 
one of the ten thousand schemes to make money 
that surround us with a little higher pretension 
than common to virtue... . . 

“*QOne} or two papers, well fee’d by this 
young woman’s spare cash, might do her more 
good than any service I can render her. I dare 
say the accounts now published, or soon to be 
published, will leave a strong bias against her.’ 

“* Why not fee a reporter as well as a lawyer, 
e1,Tom? There is no great difference as I can 
see.’ 





Dunscomb, who sat near them, soon discovered 


“Yes you oan, and will, too, as soon as you 
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look into the matter. A lawyer is paid for a 
known and authorized assistance, and the public 
recognises in him one engaged in the interests of 
his client, and accepts his statements and efforts 
accordingly. But the conductor of a public jour- 
nal sets up a claim to strict impartiality in his 
very profession, and should tell nothing but what 
My Bae to be true, neither inventing nor sup- 
pressing. In his facts he is merely the publisher 
of a record; in his reasoning a judge, not an ad- 
vocate.’ 

“The Doctor now laughed, in his turn, and 
well he might: few men being so ignorant as not 
to understand how far removed from all this are 
most of those who control the public journals. 

« After all, it is a tremendous power to confide 
to irresponsible men?’ he exclaimed’ 

“¢That it is, and there is nothing among us 
that so completely demonstrates how far, very far, 
the public mind is in the rear of the facts of the 
country, than the blind reckless manner in which 
the press is permitted to peas over the com- 
munity, in the midst of all our hosannas to the 
Goddess of Liberty. Because, forsooth, what is 
termed a free press is useful, and has been useful 
in curbing an irresponsible, hereditary power, in 
other lands, we are just stupid enough to think 
it is of equal importance here, where no such 
power exists, and where all that remains to be 
done is to strictly maintain the equal rights of all 
classes of citizens. Did we understand ourselves, 
and our own real wants, not a paper should be 
printed in the state that did not make a deposit 
to meet the legal penalties it might incur by the 
abuse of its trust. This is or was done in France, 
the country of all others that best respects 
equality of rights in theory if not in practice?’ 

“*You surely would not place restrictions on 


the thoughts. There are some immaterial ex- 
ceptions as relates to the latter characteristic, 
perhaps, principally growing out of the great 
extraeconstitutional question of slavery, that has 
quite unnecessarily been drawn into the discus- 
sions of the times, through the excited warmth of 
zealots; but, as a rule, the exciting political ques- 
tions that elsewhere compose the great theme of 
the newspapers, enlarging their views, and ele- 
vating their articles, may be regarded as settled 
among ourselves. In the particular case with 
which Timms was now required to deal, there was 
neither favour nor malice to counteract. The in- 
justice, and a most cruel injustice it was, was 
merely in catering to a morbid desire for the mar- 
vellous in the vulgar, which might thus be turned 
to profit. 

** Among the reporters there exists the same 
diversity of qualities as among other men, beyond 
a question; but the tendency of the use of all 
power is to abuse; and Timms was perfectly 
aware that these men had far more pride in the 
influence they wielded, than conscience in its ex- 
ercise. A ten ora twenty dollar note judiciously 
applied,’would do a great deal with this ‘ Palla- 
dium of our Liberties,—there being at least a 
dozen of these important safeguards interested in 
the coming trial—our associate counsel very well 
knew; and Dunscomb suspected that some such 
application of the great persuader had been made, 
in consequence of one or two judicious and well- 
turned paragraphs that appeared soon after the 
consultation. But Timms’s management of the 
press was mainly directed to that of the county 
newspapers. There were three of these; and as 





the press!’ ; 

“*T would though, and very severe restrictions, 
as salutary checks on the immense power it wields. 
I would, for instance, forbid the publication of 
any statement whatever, touching parties in the 
courts, whether in civil or criminal cases, pending 
the actions, that the public mind might not be 
tainted by design. Give the right to publish, and 
it will be, and is abused, and that most flagrantly, 
to meet the wishes of corruption. I tell you, 
Ned, as soon as you make a trade of news you 
create a stock market that will have its rise and 
fall, under the impulses of fear, falsehood, and 
favour, just like your money transactions. It is 
@ perversion of the nature of things to make of 
news more than a simple statement of what has 
actually occurred.’ 

“¢ Tt is surely natural to lie!’ 

“*That is it, and this is the very reason we 
should not throw extraordinary protection 
around a thousand tongues which speak by 
means of types, that we do not giveto the natural 
member. The lie that is told by the press is ten 
thousand times a lie, in comparison with that 
which issues from the mouth of man.’ ” 

Though insulated quotations, we have thought 
that these traits set before us, by such an author 
as Mr. Cooper, as characteristic of the American 
Newspaper Press, would be more acceptable than 
any miscellaneous extracts; and we shall, there- 
fore, conclude with only one more on the same 
subject, and a few brief touches, to indicate other 
attractive qualities possessed by the publication. 
Timms operates upon the press in favour of the 
accused, and we are told:— 

‘©A man of Timms’s native shrewdness had no 
difficulty in comprehending the more vulgar 
moral machinery of a daily press. Notwithstand- 
ing its ‘ we’s,’ and its pretension to represent pub- 
lie opinion, and to protect the common interests, 
he thoroughly understood it was merely one mode 
of advancing the particular views, sustaining the 
personal schemes, and aatuntoqnentiy of gratify- 
ing the low malignity of a single individual; the 
press in America differing from that of nearly all 
other countries in the fact that it is not controlled 


they had better characters than most of the Man- 
hattanese journals, so were they more confided in, 
| It is true, that the Whig readers never heeded in 
the least anything that was said in ‘The Duke’s 
County Democrat ;’ but the friends of the last 
took their revenge in discrediting all that ap- 
peared in the columns of the ‘ Biberry Whig.’ In 
this respect, the two great parties of the country 
were on a par; each manifesting a faith that, in a 
better cause, might suffice to move mountains; 
and, on the other hand, an unbelief that drove 
them into the dangerous folly of disregarding 
their foes. As Mary Monson had nothing to do 
with politics, it was not difficult to get suitable 
paragraphs inserted in the hostile columns, which 
was also done within eight-and-forty hours after 
the return of the junior counsel to his own 
abode.” 

Regarding other matters, we select the follow- 
ing. First, an axiom— 

“It matters not much whom a woman loves, 
provided she loves.” 

The opinion respecting German immigrants is 
— new to us, and opposite to common be- 
lief:— 

“These German immigrants have brought 
more than their share of crime amongus. Look 
at the reports of murders and robberies for the 
last ten years, and you will find that an undue 
proportion of them have been committed by this 
class of immigrants.” 

American change of manners, not improve- 
ments:— 

“ Here occurred the great tour de force in man- 
ners of "Squire ‘Timms, Considerately turning 
his person quartering towards his host, and seiz- 
ing himself by the nose, much as if he had a 
quarrel with that member of his face, he blowed a 
blast that sounded sonorously, and which fulfilled 
all that it promised. Now a better mannered 
man than Dunscomb it would not be easy to find. 
He was not particularly distinguished for ele- 
gance of deportment, but he was perfectly well- 
bred. Nevertheless, he did not flinch before this 
broad hint from vulgarity, but stood it unmoved. 
To own the truth, so large has been the inroad 





by associations, and does not reflect the decisions | from the base of society, within the last five-and- 
of many minds, or contend for principles that, by | twenty years, on the habits of those who once ex. 
their very character, have a tendency to elevate | 


clusively dwelt together, that he had got hardened 
even to this innovation. The fact is not to be 
concealed, and, as we intend never to touch upon 
the subject again, we shall say distinctly that Mr 
Timms blowed his nose with his fingers, and that 
in so doing, he did not innovate one-half as much, 
to-day, on {the usages of the Upper Ten thou. 
sand, as he would have done had _ he blowed his 
nose with his thumb only, a quarter of a century 
since.” 

And here an end. Mr. Cooper is all against 
women setting up for themselves, and not leaning 
with feminine gentleness on the guardianship of 
the rougher sex. He cannot abide She Her. 
culeses. 














MILITARY MATERIALS FOR HISTORY OF 1812-13, 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany 
in 1812-13. By Col. the Hon. George Cath- 
cart. 8vo. Murray. 
Tue importance of these wars, the conflicting 
statements that have been published concerning 
their facts, and of opinions concerning their 
manceuvres and operations, as examples of scien. 
tific strategy and military genius, as well as their 
great general historical interest, render any au- 
thoritative work on the subject a valuable acces- 
sion to our store of intelligence and our means of 
ascertaining matters of much consequence to man- 
kind. When curses and plagues are let loose 
upon the suffering world, it is well to see how 
they are limited by their own inherent action, 
and how they are likely to be stayed by human 
combinations. Universal monarchy, squaring the 
circle, and discovering the philosopher’s stone, or 
elixir vite, are all in the same category. Buona- 
parte went as near as possible to solve the first; 
and, leaving the circle to take care of itself, we 
have always thought that the last two were not 
worth trying for, since, to judge by those who 
have approached them closest, Barings, Roths- 
childs, and Loyds, are no happier than men of 
moderate fortune; and we donot believe that either 
Jenkins or Parr enjoyed much of the years added 
to their existence beyond the usual span. ‘This 
book shows us how that same existence may be 
shortened for millions of men by the calamities of 
war; and yet how much fame, and hero-worship, 
and immortality, result from possessing ingenuity 
to invent the most dexterous devices for the 
destruction of the greatest number of your fellow- 
creatures, and the talent to devastate the largest 
portion of the earth with advantage to yourself 
and to the ruin of others. Still the field of 
honour is an ugly and a horrible field, and the 
bed of glory a painful and a bloody bed. No 
matter! benedicite, men are but men. To discover 
salvatory vaccination and project murderous roe- 
kets equally immortalise a Jenner and a Con- 
greve; and, as far as we are aware, they received 
very approximately the same amount of reward. 
Thus, to save or to slay are even in the balance; 
or, rather, the Evil Principle is more esteemed 
than the Good, and Fear is stronger than Love in 
ruling the universal condition of mankind. 

And since we are in this plight, and to-morrow 
may see Europe again plunged into the vortex ot 
war, it will be useful to those who have to play 
the sanguinary game to Imow how it was really 
played by the great gamesters, of whom so few 
are now left alive to hold a card. To which in- 
telligence, a better guide than Colonel Cathcart 
could not be taken in hand. He was in the high 
est degree qualified, and in the most commanding 
position to become acquainted with all that was 
going on; and his information and understanding 
completing each the other, has enabled him to lay 
before the public this true history. After Bou- 
terlin and Segur, however, we do not find the 
account of the Russian invasion and retreat so 
appallingly stirring as in the preceding works, 





and especially in that of M. Segur; although, 
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purely as a military narrative, our countryman is 
superior to both. The ensuing German campaign, 
from the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen to those 
of Dresden and Leipzig, is described with more 
animation, and (as far as a civilian may fancy) 
with more novelty in the views on several very 
momentous occasious. Be that as it may, we 
have seldom found ourselves so thoroughly car- 
ried away by the powers of any author upona 
similar subject. At Dresden Buonaparte rehearsed, 
ona grand scale, the same movements to which 
he afterwards resorted so ably when beset for his 
last stake at Paris, Like a noble stag at bay, he 
struck out in every direction, and more than once 
inflicted heavy wounds upon his crowding foes. 
But Colonel Cathcart condemns the whole of his 
conduct in the former instance, and says:— 

“The author is anxious, at this particular 
period, to invite the attention of the reader to 
the first principles of strategy, which, like the 
elements of all sciences, are, when duly recog- 
nised, clear and self-evident truths. In point of 
theory, the admirable work of the Archduke 
Charles, or, for practical illustration, the base of 
Torres Vedras covering Lisbon, and the glorious 
achievements which emanated invariably from it, 
will be consulted and considered with advantage 
by those who desire a thorough knowledge of 
this science; but, for the present purpose, it will 
suffice to point out that the elements may be re- 
duced to the three following postulates :— 

““1st.—A base of operations, being that locality 
from which the supplies of the army are {to be 
furnished. 

“2dly.— The objective, being an object or goal, 
the attainment of which must render the cam- 
paign decisive, and to which, therefore, all move- 
ments must have reference. 

“ 3dly.—The line of operations, being the most 
favourable route or communication leading from 
the base to the decisive point or objective. 

“Tt follows of course that the base of the 
defending army must either be the decisive point 
itself that is menaced by the opposite party, or 
some other point covering it, and that the line of 
operations must be common to both. 

“Bearing these principles in mind, it will be 
found in the history of modern warfare, conducted 
by regular armies on both sides, that in every in- 
stance where they have been lost sight of, or de- 


for their satisfaction; and we might, therefore, 
without discredit, beat our retreat, leaving the 
gallant Colonel master of the position. But we 
think there is a portion of his volume which will 
interest the generality of readers of every class, 
and, for their entertainment, we select the follow- 
ing from his notice of the national characteristics 
of some of the principal contingents of troops 
which were engaged in this tremendous struggle, 
and which must still continue to distinguish them 
in any future contest:— 

The English —* In adverting to the chivalrous 
spirit which ina remarkable manner appear to dis- 
tinguish the officers of the Austrian army, it may 
be observed that although the romantic age has 
long since passed ‘away, yet the influence of the 
spirit which then prevailed, and which was always 
good in principle, though sometimes carried to ex- 
cess, is still tobe found lingering in all those na- 
tions that were sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
in the time of its prevalence to have partaken fully 
ofits advantages as well as ‘its extravagances ; and 
though, in subsequent times, political changes 
and the all-absorbing influence of commerce have 
modified its spirit in various ways among these 
nations, yet chivalry still forms an essential in- 
gredient in the qualifications of an officer. Sol- 
diers led on by chivalrous officers have often 
proved more efficient on the day of battle than 
troops equal in point of physical powers and even 
discipline, but which had not that advantage. In 
illustration of this remark we may refer to the 
vast superiority of the East Indian native corps 
when led on by British officers against people 
of the same national character, and not by any 
means deficient in knowledge of the art of war, 
but who do not possess that advantage. 

“ Commerce may be considered as demoralis- 
| ing in respect to the eat of chivalry, inas- 
| much as luxury, selfishness, and the lucre of gain, 
| have nothing in common with it ; nevertheless, 
| although Great Britain is now enslaved to the 
|commercial Mammon, her sons have not yet 
| degenerated, but are still pre-eminently a war- 
| like race. Wise laws have gradually discarded 

what was found prejudicial in her ancient institu- 
| tions, and in framing new enactments, her legis- 
lators have spared, for the most part, those estab- 
lished customs which have been found, after long 
| trial, to be wholesome and good. Hence the 











parted from (and there are many), victory has | chivalrous influence has not yet been extinguished 
led to no good result, and defeat has proved an_ in the British army, for which a superabundant 
uretrievable disaster. Whereas, where they have | class of gentlemen is to be found to furnish 
been duly attended to, each success has become a| officers. . . . . 
point gained in the progress of the campaign;and| “Among the lower orders of the people of 
though partial failures may have retarded opera- | Great Britian a strong example of chivalrous in- 
tions, and even occasioned retreats, yet such fluence may also be traced in this peculiar nation; 
failures have not proved decisive. for what among the gentlemen of England is called 
“In the following chapter it will be found that | ‘honour,’ among the lower classes is called ‘ fair 
Napoleon, through obstinacy, like a head-strong | play.’ This is evinced in their general integrity 
gaubler playing,a losing game, contrary to his | good faith, and in their quarrels. In the 
own experience and former practice, determined | latter instance, which habitually terminates in a 
to cling to Dresden, and make it acentre of opera- , pugilistic appeal to wager of battle, when this 
tions, Under existing circumstances, this was a occurs between any two individuals after their 
wilful departure from the principles of strategy; | own fashion, the mob will invariably stand by, 
for by doing so, he left the line of communica-|and only interfere to prevent or chastise any 
tion with his true base, the Rhine, at the mercy foul play or infringement of this honest and 
of his powerful enemy. | veally chivalrous principle. This has long and 
“The author is the more desirous of calling | wisely been recognised, and it is to be hoped that 
attention to this subject, because a popular, and | no effeminate enactments will ever be devised that 
i Most cases accurate, writer of general history | may tend to extinguish a spirit which prevents 
has characterised this policy of Napoleon’s as|in a great measure cowardly and secret ven- 
profoundly conceived, and most ably carried into | geance, and gives us soldiers and sailors invinci- 
effect! He trusts that the events recorded in this | ble in battle.” 
book alone will suffice to justify the true princi- The French—“*The French ration inherit 
ples of strategy, and prove the worthlessness of largely the spirit which has descended to them 
the mis-called ‘profound conception’ of opera-| from their chivalrous ancestors, but with them 
Hons with large armies radiating from an insu- Ja gloire is the principal manifestation of it, and 
ted centre, without reference to the true base | constitutes their ruling motive. This is diffused 
tnd line of communication,” | through the whole community from the Marshal 
With this quotation, we trust we have given a/ to the recruit, and this motive is sufficient to ac- 
ent — to our warlike readers, who will count for the brilliancy of their achievements ; 
tare very little for aught we could say on the / but, as all violent and visionary excitement can 


ciple is often observable in modern days; unfor- 
tunately every solid principle has been entirely 
removed by the political changes which have 
entirely subverted their ancient institution, and 
rendered that nation, for the most part, regard- 
less of all moral or religious restraint. 

“ The Prussians, a chivalrous people of the olden 
time, inherit much of what was good in the true 
spirit of chivalry; but it may be a question whe- 
ther all those territories which now constitute 
that monarchy are in a condition to supply the 
full proportion of what has been described as con- 
stituting the class of independent gentlemen re- 

uisite to furnish officers for an army of more 
than double: the numerical strength of that now 
required for the protection of Great Britain and 
all her colonies. They are, however, essentially 
a military nation.” 

The Russians,—“Russia cannot be included 
among the nations sufficiently advanced in civili- 
sation in the age of chivalry to claim a place in 
this argument. The Russian soldiers, in prowess 
and discipline as well as vigour of constitution 
and animal courage, are possibly superior to 
those of any of the continental nations to which 
these remarks have immediate reference; but in 
those days the greater part of the present empire 
of Russia was not in a state of civilisation suffi- 
ciently advanced to derive any benefit from that 
institution. A reflected influence from their 
western neighbours, and constant intercourse 
with them, have, without doubt, long since estab- 
lished among the aristocracy of that empire a 
high sense of honour and every other chival- 
rous sentiment, but there is as yet no middle 
class of gentlemen sufficient ‘to furnish officers 
for 600,000 men. Ifthe Russian army could be 
rendered equally perfect both in respect to its 
men and its officers, which must, however, for a 
long time to come be impossible,:no troops of 
the other powers on the continent of Europe 
could withstand them in battle in equal numbers, 
and otherwise on equal terms. Their subordi- 
nate officers showed themselves as brave as the 
men they commanded; enterprise and excitability, 
in short, a spirit of chivalry, alone appeared to 
be wanting in them. Butif this may not yet 
have reached them, their good qualities are 
founded on a more solid basis—that of religion. 
This principle ought to influence all Christian 
soldiers, and, in a greater or less degree, it does 
influence them, but the Russians are pre-emi- 
nently a religious people, and obedience to their 
emperor, and self-devotion in a good cause, form 
part of their religion. They are predestinarians, 
moreover, and inthe hour of danger are con- 
tent to trust the issue of events to the will of Pro- 
vidence. 

‘“‘ The influence of national character is parti- 
cularly observable with respect to armies in the 
field, under the three different circumstances of 
attack, of defeat, and during long and arduous 
marches, 

“The French, proverbially a brave “and ex- 
citable people, are brilliant and formidable in an 
attack. If repulsed, a revulsion equally violent 
usually tukes place, and would often prove fatal if 
it were not for the precaution of placing reserves. 
When these are not wanting, they are capable of 
being easily ralliedjand their lively spirit is soon 
restored. 

“The Russians are less excitable, but, never- 

theless, in an attack ‘are not to be surpassed in 

bravery and perseverance by the troops of any 

European nation, with this advantage, that they 

appear to be incapable of panic, and though they 

may be repulsed and defeated they cannot be 

forced to run in confusion from the field of battle. 

“The Prussian armies engaged in these cam- 

paigns were for the most part very young sol- 

diers; a spirit of enthusiasm pervaded their ranks 

which rendered them capable of the most bril- 

liant achievements. In cases of defeat, the effects 





) and as certainly resort to head quarters | be only transitory, the want of a more solid prin- 


of momentary hurry and confusion to which all 
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young troops are liable, were less violent with 
them than with the French; but though easily 
rallied, and their patriotic enthusiasm soon re- 
stored, they could not rival the Russian stoicism 
in adversity. 

“The armies of the Emperor Francis being 
composed of the troops of the several nations 
and races which constitute the Austrian empire, 
not intermingled in the ranks, but formed into 
distinct regiments, the influence of national cha- 
racter and of the physical powers peculiar to each 
race was therefore discernible, notwithstanding 
the uniformity of system in respect to discipline 
and tactics which was common to all. 

“The Austrians, properly so called, were 
highly disciplined and brave, but the infantry of 
that race appeared deficient in energy when com- 
pared with the French or Prussians, and their 
physical powers could not be compared with 
those of the sturdy Russian soldiery. 

“ The Bohemians appeared to be somewhat more 
healthy and robust, but did not materially differ 
in point of national character from their Austrian 
brethren in arms. 

“The Hungarian infantry were decidedly su- 
perior to both, in point of energy and physical 
power, and the select corps of grenadiers fur- 
nished by that nation were equal, if not superior, 
to any in the field.” 

The differences among these various combatants 
when “ona march” afford curious illustrations 
of their natural or disciplined characters; but we 
have already marched to the extremity of our 
capabilities, and must refer the rest to our con- 
queror, Colonel Cathcart. 

We had almost forgotten the clear diagrams, 
which make the battle positions and operations 
manifest to the most unskilful. 








PROTECTION! 
Essays Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous, 
By A. Alison, LL.D., “ Author of the History 
of Europe.’ 8vo. VolI. Blackwoods. 


Tuese Exsays have for the most part appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine within the last twenty- 
years; and this volume collects those of a politi- 
cal nature, embracing the Reform Bill, the French 
Revolution, Negro Emancipation, the Condition 
of Ireland, Colonial Questions, Free Trade, and 
other national matters of the highest importance. 
If they had a great public effect when published 
anonymously by our distinguished contemporary, 
we may be sure they will lose none of their weight 
when they appear with the potent name of Ali- 
son avowed to them. Originally they stood on 
their own merits, the author incognito; but now 
when he is known they will be tried by the far 
severer test of his authority, and the lapse of 
years which enables every reader to ascertain if 
that which was speculative or theoretical has 
been stamped as true prophecy and sound judg- 
ment, as the measures were adopted and the 
events occurred on which the writer’s opinions 
were offered and his predictions risked. It seems 
to us undeniable, that the party to which Mr. 
Alison belongs, whether called Tory, Conserva- 
tive, or Protectionist, have very substantial grounds 
to be proud of their literary ally and champion. 
His prescience on many points is remarkable; and 
no matter whether the reader agree with or differ 
from him in politics, every liberal and candid 
mind must admit the solid and extraordinary 
ability with which he has maintained his course. 
The following observations on the Reform Bill, 
so far back as 1831, may be quoted in proof:— 

“ One of the first effects of the passing of the 
Reform Bill, of course, will be the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. There is no man in his senses who 
can hesitate a moment as to that consequence. 
Ministers make no secret of their intention to 
propose it, among the first measures, to the Re- 
ormed Parliament; and it will be one of the nu- 
merous subjects on which such peremptory pledges 


will be exacted from the member as to render 
its passing a matter,of moral certainty. When it 
is recollected that 300 English members of the 
Reformed house are to be for the boroughs, and 
150 for the counties, it may easily be anticipated 
that this effect is certain. And in vain will the 
House of Peers strive to resist such a result: their 
Se must have been so completely extinguished 

efore the Reform Bill is passed, that any resis- 
tance on their part would be speedily overcome. 
This first and unadvoidable consequence of this 
great change will at. once set the manufacturing 
classes at variance with the agricultural interest; 
and then will commence that fatal war between 
the different classes of society, which has hitherto 
been pou / repressed by the weight and authority 
of a stable, and, in u certain degree, hereditary 
government, composed of an intermixture of the 
representatives of all interests. When it is re- 
collected that wheat can be raised with ease, in 
Poland, at prices varying from 17s. to 20s, a quar- 
ter, and that it can be laid down on the quay of 
any harbour in Britain at from 33s. to 40s., it may 
easily be anticipated what a revolution in prices 
will, in the first instance, be effected by this mea- 
sure. We say in the first instance—for nothing 
seems clearer than that the ultimate effect will be, 
by throwing a large portion of British land out 
of cultivation, and in its stead producing a more 
extensive growth of grain on the shores of the 
Vistula, to restore the equilibrium between the 
supply of corn and its consumption, and, by means 
of destroying a large portion of British agricul- 
ture, raise the prices again to their former stan- 
dard.” 

We have selected this quotation because it re- 
lates to facts, and tests the author’s claim to fore- 
sight; since it clearly foretells the crisis which 
has arrived, and is at this hour embodied before 
us in every parliamentary debate and public 
movement. With the opinions and arguments on 
this or any other of the topics handled by Mr. 
Alison, we abstain, as our rule is, from meddling. 
It is our duty to state to our readers enough to 
show them what a publication really is; but be- 
yond this, we profess not to interfere with politics; 
and as far as lies in our power we steer clear of 
the Seylla and Charybdis, which so encroach on 
the open Sea, or rather Straits, that it is not 
easy to pursue our course without finding rocks 
or currents very dangerous to our projected free 
navigation. We might except the Essay on Crime 
and ‘I'ransportation from this exclusion, but to 
enter upon it, as we ought to do, would occupy 
far more space than we can afford. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with repeating that 
the Political Side to which the author is so 
warmly attached could hardly havea more power- 
ful auxiliary. 

When the next two volumes appear, we trust 
to find occasion, from some of their literary papers, 
to go more at length into Mr. Alison’s merits. 
That such contributions are an honour to the 
Periodical Press, and have vast influence on pub- 
lic opinion, render their discussion of much con- 
sequence in every respect; and it is delightful to 
us to meet on such grounds the selections from 
a valued contemporary, with whom we started in 
1817, and with whom we have continued, we trust 
not without beneficial effects on the literature of 
our day, to do our utmost, honestly and truly, 
in informing ‘and ‘enlightening the people of 
England. 








HOW TO BUY AND RIDE HORSES ! 
Practical Horsemanship. By Harry Hieover. 
Longmans. 

Mr. Hieover, like Nimrod, is a favourite autho- 
rity on matters connected with racing, hunt- 
ing, riding, and all that concerns horse flesh in 
the field ,stable, and market. To his previous 
smart and useful publications he has now added 
this congenial li¢tle volume, which will no doubt 











equally recommend itself to the numerous class 


whose equestrian comforts or exploits it may con- 
cern. Two engravings exhibit the perfect Horse- 
man and the Muff, and the instructions go to the 
different modes of training to become good riders; 
to the seat on the saddle; to various kinds of 
horses, thorough-bred, half-bred, cob, hack, Arab, 
&c.; to the choice of saddlery ; to correcting Vices; 
and other incidents, which are all calculated to 
benefit those who bestride the animal, from the 
highest to the most common form. The sagacity 
of the horse is prominently insisted upon as the 
foundation for its treatment in every respect; and 
the style smacks of that lingo which is peculiar to 
the stable and turf, giving a sort of characteristic 
relish to their anecdotes and descriptions, The 
writer’s own pretensions to teach,are thus set 
forth :— 

*I do not mean to insinuate that I can, or ever 
did, ‘ witch the world with noble horsemanship; 
but having as child, boy, and man, been tumbled 
about in all directions, by all sorts of horses,] 
certainly became one not easily dislodged by the 
animal I bestrode; and from having practically 
learned the usual modes by which horses effected 
their purpose, I also learned how to counteract 
their kind intentions.” 

In short, the whole book is directed to every 
day work, and would save those who study it from 
being painted as he paints the Muff already al- 
luded to, and his whole animal. 

“Her gallop is just that of a cow; in truth, I 
have seen a light heifer a better goer; and, ifwe 
get treated with a portion of the Maid of Masca 
as well as the heifer in sausages, they will both 
be turned to their best account. 

“The simple young gentleman may be ay 
thing for which no talent at all, plenty of seli- 
esteem, and a proportionate quantity of igno- 
rance, qualify him. One thing is certain, he cat- 
not be, in its strict sense, a gentleman. His seat 
he, of course, calls a military one; military enough, 
against riding like a horseman, it certainly is; 
and, doubtless, with his pair of spurs for show, 
he considers he has all the cut of one of a crack 
light cavalry regiment. I rather think, if such 
a thing got one day into Lord Cardigan’s regi: 
ment, his lordship would bolt him, as we do 4 
badger, on thesecond. He looks, in short, one df 
those young gentlemen that a man might abstain 
from kicking lest the dainty bit of humanity 
might go home, tell his mamma, and make het 
miserable. His glass, that is dangling toshow the 
gold chain to which it is attached, he has, no 
doubt, by long practice, learned to support by 
sticking it under his eyebrow, a feat that givess 
man the appearance of frowning fearfully on ou 
side of his face, while he looks somewhat vacatl 
on the other; and of staring straight with ove 
eye, while the other is in evident confidential 
communication with his neighbour the nose.” 

We shall quote only one passage from the body 
of the work, as a sample of the author’s manuet 
and morality :— 

“We will say, therefore, that you ride fora {er 
days solely to cure a horse you like of a bad habit 
you have found him to possess, and ,in such 4 
case it is time very well bestowed. 

“Take your horse into Rotten Row—as goods 
place as any to have a contest, if one should b 
necessary. It is wide, fenced in; the grout’ 
affords the best of foot-hold, and is neither hart, 
or, of course, slippy; so, if a man selects an how 
when scarce any one is there, I could not wish § 
better breaking ground than Hyde Park. Mary 
a gallop have I given my horses on the enc 
part of it, when the turf was in good order. It 
is true, I have heard a keeper’s halloo, but thet 
was of no consequence. I got my ‘spit, 
the horse that jumped in also jumped out, whet 
no keeper was by. Should a man be recog”! 
afterwards, and accused of such a breach of ve 
lations, swear roundly it was not you, thoug? 
might be somebody like you, Get the sccul! 
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to alter your curb chain, and give him five 
shillings for doing it. I do not say I did so; but 
asI frequently got my gallop, the reader may in- 
fer what he pleases. 

“I should be sorry to introduce any proceed- 
jngs contrary to ranger regulations; but if aman 
disguised his person so as not to be known, a 
preathing of a fine morning on the turf of the 
park, hunted by half a dozen green coats and as 
many blue ones, really is, in fun and excitement, 
next to a burst with hounds; and the hurrah and 
bravos of any spectators, when you take your de- 
parting tilt over the rails, is a little bit of triumph 
worth having; and those who know the thoroughly 


kind heart of the royal ranger will feel quite | 


certain, could he see the chase and escape, he 
would enjoy it as much as any man living.” 








CENTO OF POETRY. 
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Sketches of Character, and other Pieces in Verse. | 


By Anna H. Potts. London: Parker. Cam- 
bridge: Deightons; Macmillan and Co. 
Tue name of Potts is familiar to every Cambridge 
student: it is ever associated with talents and 
scientific acquirements of a high order, and it 
recalls to the mind the husband of the writer of 
these poetic sketches, the energetic and celebrated 
advocate of the exact sciences, the editor and elu- 
cidator of Euclid, and a most successful tutor in 
that University. On the banks of the Cam and 
the Isis, as in our other Universities, it is mind 
alone which distinguishes a man. Nobility of 
mind—strong intellectual powers, combined with 
industry and good principles, never fail to acquire 
and to secure great fame. ‘To the honour of the 
rage, the names of Burlington (Cavendish), 
yttelton, and some others, stand among the 
highest on the ‘Tripos, the list of mathematical 
and literary honours. They are amongst the 
most celebrated of Granta’s noble sons—noble by 
nature as well as by birth. The lofty prerogative 
of genius—the honours acquired by the diligent 


god. ‘This nobility of nature, created only by 
the King of Kings, is worthy of all honour. Not 
the brightest star of royal distinction shines with 
such lustre as the sparkling rays of high and 
heaven-born intellect! The star of the soul is 
heaven’s own gift—the splendour of its rays is 
eternal! Mrs. Potts has said, in her book of 
gems:— 
“ There is a nobleness of heart 

No human title can impart ; 

If such bear no patrician name, 

Nature for them asserts her claim ; 

Her broad clear seal, distinctly shown, 

‘The dignity of mind alone.’’ 

Amongst those most highly favoured with great 
intellectual powers, we find not a few of the fe- 
male sex, Holland, in 1607, produced Anna 
Maria Schurman, who, to a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, added most of the languages of Europe. 
She wrote an Essay in elegant Latin, in defence 
of learning in women. Our own Elizabeth Elstob, 
the first compiler of an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
in English, in her Preface to the interesting 
“Homily on the Birth-day of St. Gregory,” pub- 
lished in Saxon and English, 1709, wrote on the 
same subject. We read also of the celebrated 

ame Dacier, of France, who, besides being 
engaged in the Delphin edition of the Classics, 
published, with her erudite husband, several 
Greek and Roman authors, with translations. 
England, too, has had an Elizabeth Carter, whose 
tect knowledge of Greek enabled her to pub- 
sh her English translation of “ Epictetus” in 
1758. In more recent times, we have an example 
tot less eminent, in the late Elizabeth Smith, 
who, though she died at the early age of 29, in 
1806, gave ample proof of her familiar acquaint- 
‘ace with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
id Persian, and most of the modern European 
guages. Her critical knowledge of Hebrew is 
Placed beyond a doubt by her English transla- 


aeetion of talent, cannot be purchased with | 





tion of the Book of Job. The numerous publica- 
tions of Mrs. Marcet, on the various branches of 
Natural Philosophy, and Mrs. Somerville’s con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences, are satisfactory 
evidences that the Sex are successful in philoso- 
phical pursuits. Nor are they incapable of close 
and deep mathematical investigations, for Mrs. 
Somerville has written most scientifically on 
“The Mechanism of the Heavens,” and Mrs. 
Janet Taylor has published numerous editions of 
the best and most practical works on Navigation. 
This lady’s lunar and other tabies have so much 
facilitated the calculations in Navigation, that 
she has not only gained the patronage of the Ad- 
miralty, the Trinity House, and tke Directors of 
the East India Company, but received medals from 
scientific bodies, and from many of the potentates 
of Europe. The Fellows of the Royal Society 
unanimously expressed their admiration of Mrs. 
Somerville’s scientific acquirements by placing 
her bust in their library. There is, then, no 
branch of literature or science in which a woman 
may not excel. 

The neat little volume of Mrs. Potts is full of 
tender feeling, which attracts and unites mind 
to mind, and heart to heart. Her poetry reminds 
us of the touching pieces of Mrs. Hemans; 
and her Sketches of Character, of the best por- 
traits of Cowper. No one can read these sketches 
without having the finest sympathies aroused, and 
good resolutions strengthened. We have~ not 
room for long extracts, but we must give one or 
two:— 

Expression. 
“ Tell me, where does Expression lie, 
Does it lurk round the mouth, or dwell in the eye ? 
It is true, round the mouth there expressions we fin, 
But the eye can reveal every change of the mind : 
For thought travels on with the swiftness of light, 
And the eloquent eye can follow its flight. 


And love, yes love, when the lips were sealed, 

Has been, by one glance of the eye, revealed. 

Oh! the beautiful eye is the mirror of thought, 

From the blue depths of ether its colour was caught; 

Be it joyous light blue, or the shade of deep night, 

It will shed round its own world its gladdening light. 

*Yes, the eye is illumined by light divine, 

The soul’s bright beams through the windows shine, 

It can melt into sadness, or brighten with glee, 

In the dimness of age still some kindlings we see ; 

And oft at life’s close, when the accents are faint, 

Hope is seen in the heavenward glance of the saint,” 
Woman, 

“Why should’st thou seek the chilling height‘to gain ? 

Thy;pleasant home is in the sunny plain ; 

Love and obedience are the sweet twin flowers 

Which thou didst bear with thee from Eden’s bowers. 

Seek not thy happiness in beauty’s sway, 

To be the idol of a summer’s day, 

Thy gentle influence was not given in vain, 

Binding the heart with sweet, resistless chain, 

It comes not like the might of sweeping storms, 

But as the glorious sun, it gilds and warms, 

Falls as the dew of heaven—unseen, unheard, 

Its magic is a tear, a smile, a word. 

And though sin’s shadow fell upon thy brow, 

Who with thy primal fall shall taunt thee now ? 

Thou hast been rescued from the oppressor’s scorn, 

For Earth’s Redeemer was of woman born. 

For thee the law immutable was given— 

That if thou wert by man to bondage driven, 

The tyrant should sink lower than the slave ; 

Love, free-born love, should sink in Freedom’s grave. 

And if thy name, O England, peerless stands 

Through Christian laws, * the glory of all lands,’ 

Through them has woman gained her rightful place, 

Released from bonds herself, has nursed a free-born race, 

And in the ruder times, now passed away, 

When Christendom in partial darkness lay— 

When law was weak to guard a woman’s right,! 

Then proudly, in her cause, went forth the belted knight. 

Those vows no more the noble warrior bind, 

Woman asks now for champions of the mind ; 

Her gifts are not in vain, God hath not sent, 

Even a snow-drop, but with wise intent. 

Companion suited for the good and brave, 

Not formed to be the master, or the slave, 

Not seeking rivalry in mental powers; 

Man reaps the grain, but woman tends the flowers, 

And if she be the blessing of man’s life, 

As sister, daughter, or obedient wife ; 

Let him call forth her powers, fulfil the plan, 

‘The woman is the glory of the man.’ ’”’ 





* A change, not a halt, in the rhythm, 





Whose Poems? London: Pickering. Oxford: 
; Macpherson. 

WE do not know Who’s Pocmg; but they have 
forced us to pause upon them in this small vo- 
lume, first in admiration of the touching and 
beautiful glimpses of true poetry which they pre- 
sent; und, secondly, in wonder at the dross with 
which they are alloyed—in thought and composi- 
tion, in sense and sound, carried to the extent of 
sheer absurdity. What pity "tis that young 
writers, before they publish, have not some ex- 
perienced and critical friend with whom to con- 
sult, and who would frankly point out the depar- 
tures from the right path, and show them wheie 
to retain and how to polish. The opening poem 
is worthy of its theme, “ Fairy Fancy,” who 

** Rides on the rainbow, and steals of its hues! 

What sphere in the heaven can her wishes refuse ? 
In the coral-strewn Deep she will rest her head, 
Ay, and visit the vaults of the crumbling dead ! 
She sleeps in the forest, and dreams by the brook, 
The city her home, or the loneliest nook ; 
Her texture so fine that the sun-ray can pass 
‘Through her delicate limbs to the shadowless grass ! 
She vies with the lightning’s etherial speed, 
In the starry tablets of heaven she can read! 
From her the Future hides no mystery, 
To her the Past unveils his history ! 
She revels in Eternity, 
Perishing continually ! 
She springs up like a tender flower, 
Blossoms, droops, and dies in an hour ; 
For the wind of Reason chills her, 
And the living Real kills her, 

And the Truth with ardent ray 

Sears her petals to decay !”? 

Though marred by some quaintnesses, the whole 
of this composition is of a tine imaginative spirit. 

Despair is another production of poetical merit. 
The Miser’s Funeral, i. e., that of John Jacob 
Aster, the richest man in America, runs into the 
wild strain, and the doggrel of Bellman’s verse:— 

“ At Jength the crowd, with a shout as loud as the deafen- 
ing roar of a seventy-four-pounder in time of war, sweep- 
ing on like a whirlwind’s blast, force the barrier to yield at 
last, with a horrid crash, and a fearful smash, as the crowd 
rush in, ’mid an awful din! Cross-bars creaking—hinges 
squeaking—mothers calling to children falling—* quiet,’ and 
bawling—riot, and brawling —squealing, and squalling—and 
sounds appalling, of every kind that fills the mind with 
tremor and fear, discordant to hear, assail the ear before and 
behind, like the rash of a mighty wind, or the crash of a 
dyke, that has vainly striven to stem the surge, by the billows 
riven!” 

Consider this to be a page and a half of 
“ poetry,” and the conclusion is not more com- 
mendable. 

“ Who was He who with horrid leer 
Grinned as he stood beside the bier? 
Who was HE who, wrapped ina cloud, 
Touched with a claw the dead man’s shroud ? 
And from his death-like slumber woke him? 
And thas in startling tones bespoke him ? 
Follow thou !—nor dare my might— 
Thou art mine !—This very night 
Thou shalt at my banquet revel! 
For love of pelf 
Thou hast bartered self, 
For love of gold 
Thine own soul hast sold, 
Come !—Pay thy due to the Drvii!” 

With these specimens of the good and bad 
we leave this small but not unattractive book, in 
which there is far more to praise than to censure, 
and far more to hope for than to doubt in the 
writer’s promise of hereafter. 








SUMMARY. 


British Museum. Misrepresentations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners Exposed. By the Rev. J. 
Forshall. Letter I. To Lord John Russell. 
Ollivier. 

Lorp John Russell is assailed only ministerially; 

andas the Commissioner's Report appeared for- 

mally through him,so has Mr. Forshall thought 
it right through him to have a mortal thrust and 
war to the knife with the Commissioners. It is 

a furious onslaught; somewhat defensive, but 

more offensive. As forthe document in question, 

it is denounced as “An extraordinary Report. 

Never before was such a paper presented to the 

Crown by those to whom it delegated its delicate 

and dangerous powers of inquisition. Never be- 

fore was such a paper referred by the Crown to 
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Parliament.I will venture to say, my Lord,* that 
in all your constitutional and historical reading 
and researches, you can discover no parallel to 
the composition. The document brands its own 
face with misrepresentation and calumny; its al- 
legations are inconsistent with each other, they 
are at variance with the evidence, and they are 
directly ue to fact. 

“To make a complete exposure of its nature 
and design, would require a volume as ponderous 
and more wearisome than your own. I cannot 
give my attention just now to any parts, save 
those which immediately affect myself as Secre- 
tary of the Museum, and my duty to those 
honoured personages, whom for a long period of 
years it has been privilege to serve.” 

Hereupon the Rev. Gentleman plunges his 
nick-i-snee into the ribs and bowelsf{of the Com- 
missioners and others belonging to the Museum. 
The whole is written in a bantering tone and a 
bitter spirit; but, as there are only 17 pages, 
we will leave them in the hands of the public, at 
least for the present, as Letter I, will probably 
be followed by Letter IL. 








SOMETHING QUITE NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
Mr, Robert Howard’s Revelations of Egyptian 
Mysteries, &c. &c. §c. 

[Second Notice: Conclusion-] 

WE resume, without comment, where we broke 
off last week, and let Mr. H. run his muck against 

salt; he asserts that— 

“The use of salt as food, or as a condiment, is 
a departure from that law of nature which directs 
animals to derive their nourishment from vegeta- 
bles, and not directly from the earth.” And 
“Salt used for the purpose of seasoning and 
preserving animal and vegetable foods, is evi- 
dently foremost in the production of dire disease, 
developed under a variety of forms, according to the 
influence of habit of body, mode of life, occupa- 
tion, climate, and other external circumstances.” 

And considering that 

“ The inhabitants of the Delta of Egypt com- 
monly experience an excessive irritation and itch- 
ing of the eyes, and it is said that few individuals 
are to be found, whose eyes are perfectly free from 
defluxions, arising from the excessive saltness of 
the humours ; which, gradually destroying the 
organ of vision, blindness is most singularly com- 
mon. Eight thousand blind persons are said to 
be kept and provided for in the great mosque at 
Cairo.” 

We look back with astonishment at the blind- 
ness, to say no worse, of the English Government 
when it sent Salt as consul-general to Egypt, and 
at the blindness of the natives in not refusing to 
receive that accession to their misery. But more 
remains behind in denouncing this atrocious sub- 
stance, and we agree with Mr. H.— 

* After contemplating the indiscribably horri- 
ble effects which salt produces, it seems impossi- 
ble not to believe that it is, in its nature, under its 
artificial application, most {ferociously inimical 
to man’s constitution.” 

It is no less remarkable that Salt, which we see 
every day employed to prevent putrefaction and 
decomposition, should be declared the cause of 
scurvy, and, when taken with food, also of the 
putrefactive process, and— 

“Thus salt, agent of death, greatly increases 
the unsuitableness of flesh for human food.” 





** The Report, thus given to the world, proceeds from a 
Royal Commission sanctioned by yourself. I am therefore 
entitled, from beginning to end of the affair, to regard the 
Report as your Lordship’s. You must pardon me, if for 
various reasons, I so speak of it. 

“This method of treatment will assist me in keeping clear 
of personalities. Everybody is aware that your Lordship’s 
[a = the matter is the eoereen — ond — 

> never perused the paper you have published. 
You know [an about the contents, than even the ilttle which 
most of those whose names it bears, could,'I am sure, have 





And farther, let Dr. Conolly listen, for Mr. H. 
sayeth— 

x It is, of course, inman’s diet that we must look 
for the cause of that fearful amount of mental in- 
sanity.” 

Hanwell may, therefore, be set all right in its 
senses merely by leaving off salt. 

Again, “ there is the greatest reason to believe 
that the eating of salt did constitute the act of 
transgression alluded to by Moses.” 

And, finally, if especial care is not taken, in- 
stead of being destroyed by Storms nursed from 
our own firesides, as previously set down, the 
earth will be salted to death, and so perish¥in 
that way, for 

**Man has been constantly bringing up salt out 
of the bowels of the earth, and getting it from the 
sea, which becoming dispersed over the earth, and 
this process going on for thousands of years, we 
may fairly suppose must greatly interfere with 
the operations of nature.” 

In the meantime, it provokes thirst, and 

“ Water is in no way suitable for man’s drink; 
it is apt to contain matters in solution and sus- 
pended in it, which are hurtful to him; from 
which cause the waters of many localities cannot 
be used for drink, as was most evidently intended 
by nature it never should be; its earthy matter is 
wont to be productive of calculous diseases and 
ossifications by which the blood-vessels of the 
body are converted into partially solid tubes; and 
it is by such earthy deposits taking place about 
the valves of the heart, that those sudden deaths, 
so constantly occurring, are apt to be occasioned; 
hence also the bursting of blood-vessels and other 
terrible diseases. Man thus gets much harm by 
the use of water for drink. It possesses neither 
the flavour necessary to make it grateful to his 
palate, nor the properties required for the refresh- 
ment and nutrition of his body.” 

So much for Salt. Shall we follow our more 
than Admirable Crichton through his other mar- 
vellous penetration of the mysteries of old? It 
must be curtly. Art, he avers, has destroyed Na- 
ture. Eating dirt, as the Persians have it, or 
earth as our author pronounces, instead of relying 
on vegetable elaboration as in the Golden Age 
(grapes and nectarines or peaches needing nosalt), 
has brought the world and us to the pretty pass 
in which we now live, breathe, and have our 
being. Genuine white wine vinegar, not the 
adulterated trash sold in the shops, is almost as 
wholesome as salt is deleterious, and there never 
was a greater mistake than clearing forests for 
sanitary purposes; trees, on the contrary, being 
vegetable conductors of health and salubrity. 
Then the health of London is preserved by means 
hitherto little thought of in our philosophy, for 

“It is, at this time, continually undergoing 


fumigation with sulphurous acid gas, and it is to | 


this circumstance that its immunity from destruc- 
tive general fevers and plagues appears, in later 
times, to have been in great part owing. The at- 


mosphere of London is sarap eae J under the in- | 


fluence of the purifying effect of sulpurous acid gas, 
from the great quantities which are generated by 
the many fires employed around it for the pur- 
pose of burning bricks; by the numerous manu- 
factories in every direction, whose tall chimnies 
pour forth copious volumes of that gas; and b 
domestic fires, which, being supplied with coal, 
also give off a great quantity of it.” 


We opine that if Mr. H. should ever happen to | 


be drowned in an untidal river, his body will be 
found up the stream. Hisnotion about the Pyra- 
mids is also superb:— 

“ The ancient Egyptians raised the pyramids in 
order that they, like the stony mountains, might, 
on the occasion of the next terrestrial conflagra- 
tion, become ignited and cause the fire to devour 
the stone of those regions of their country, where 


favourable; so that their country might by that 
means become covered with fertile spots, which 
would not otherwise have happened.” 

And they contrived water-channels in them and 
adjacent tanks to assist the flames—the hypothesis 
being that if you burn stone to ashes you will haye 
a fertile soil, and, as the Egyptians had few or no 
rocks to be conflagrated at the next universal bon- 
fire, they built these artificial ones to ensure cultj. 
vatable patches or oasises for the new inhabitants of 
the new world! In short, they were Protectionists, 
but with a far greater, more extended far-seeing 
than those of our day, who, with their tenants, are 
so ignorant of chemistry as not to be aware that 
burnt stones would be the most productive manure 
they could lay on their farms. Such is their pre. 
judice against Free Trade that they will not even 
avail themselves of the benefits of Freestone, 

We have hunted after our Ignis so long that, 
were it not for the extraordinary value of his cor. 
rections of such dabblers as Newton, Laplace, 
Humboldt, Ritter, and Herschel, we would leave 
his astronomy in situ. Ex. gr. 

“The present world consists of the wreck of 
that which formerly existed, by whose destruc- 
tion the condition of our earth, a shapeless mass, 
was brought into existence; our continents and 
islands being formed of its most elevated parts, 
the rest being covered by water. The celestial 
circle of fire was maintained by the influence ex. 
isting between itself and its corresponding circle 
of earth, the ruin of the one therefore necessarily 
caused the destruction of the other, and thus the 
fiery circle collected in a body, and formed the 
sun, which still revolves in a circle. The dis- 
tance between the sun and the present earth 
greatly exceeds that which existed between the 
former earth and its fiery circle.” 

The history of the revolution is minutely re 
lated, and particularly how the planets were 
spouted out of the pure living fire, “flying awa 
in an invisible state, on account of its wide dif- 
fusion through the air: fire in this state of dif- 
fusion, commonly called heat. continues to pass 
upwards until it bas reached the top of the 
earth’s atmosphere, where, having no superior at- 
traction, the laws of aggregation, as in all other 
substances, collect it into bodies of its own kind.” 
Hence Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and even Neptune, et cetera, And it isa singular 
fact that any man, particularly a rich cosey citi- 
zen, or a warm fat fellow of a millionnaire, might, 
under peculiar modifications, become as effuse an 
asterisk or asteroid of himself, since 

“ Tfall the warmth contained in a human body 
could be collected in the space occupied by an 
orange, for example, it would then appear as 
volume of brilliant fire.” 





We must, however reluctantly, come to a con- 
clusion. As small animals are bred by the de- 
}composition of fruits, so Mr. H. says we must 
| suppose the animal formative power in producing 
‘the human being to have been of the same kind 
Thus man, instead of having been divinely created, 
as has been imagined, is the offspring of a cabbage 
jor beet. And how easy, Dr. Latham, would it 
|be to account for the difference of races, if we 
agree with Mr. H. to this origin. Out of white 
|poplar we might have the Caucasians, out of 
| cole wort the Niggars, out of red cabbage the Red 
| men, out of spearmint the Malays, and so forth to 
| the end of the chapter. 
And with this delightful problem we end. For 
}a new Clavis Homerica, and eke a new interpreta 
| tion of Hesiod; for a new expounding of Prome- 
|theus, Tantalus, Pandora, and other myths, we 
refer to}Mr. H.; and, with regard to his prodigious 
jumble of doctrines of the Trinity, all we shall say 
is, that the less that is said the better. Indeed, 
| we are more than tired of our task, for though 
| we have laughed upon our road, yet it has been 


the earth did not naturally present sufficiently | weary labyrinth, without a thread to lead us 
elevated summits for that purpose, and for the | through the mysterious mazes and intricacies © 
fulfilment of which other circumstances were not | Mr. Howard’s “ Revelations.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEWSPAPER PLACARDING,. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
$m,—Apropos to your justly indignant remarks 
about the reports of disgusting trials in the news- 
papers, and your correspondent’s letter about 


puffing, let me remind you of the system of pla- | 


carding the contents of the Sunday papers. ‘To 


begin, what a misnomer these papers are, for, in- | 


stead of containing any thing fit for the Sabbath’s 
reading, or, putting religion out of the question, 


fit for the healthy recreation of the hard worked | 
artisan’s mind, they are made up of detailed ac- | 


counts of murders, garnished with every possible 
vice, lengthened police reports, crim. con., and 
breach of promise cases, with every particu- 
lar related to the letter; inflated and bombastical 
epistles, generally in a series, from some gentle- 
man who assumes some name of ancient and clas- 


sical renown, as Brutus, or Publicola, or mayhap, | 
Agamemnon; the sputter of a would-be dictator | 


of a would-be republic, whose habits are running 


a-muck at all the authorities that be, and whose | 


food is grievances; then come column upon column 


about those philanthropictpursuits classified under | 


the various heads of “ Fistiana,” “‘Fights to come,” 
“The Ring,’ “ ‘The Canine Fancy,” “ Cocking,” 
&e, &c.; these are doubtless written by professors 


of eminence who are regularly on the paper, none | 


other could dilate with such gusto upon the slashing 
nill ofseventy rounds between the Tipton Slasher 
and the Yorkshire Nobbler, in which isrelated, with 
every polish of technical language, howthe Slasher 
beat his man, the Nobbler, who showed immense 
pluckand skill, and though “his shutters” were put 
up for the last hour of the fight, he, nevertheless, 
was led up at the call of time and “ took his gruel 
kindly,” until at last, his knuckles being driven 
“into the back of his hands,” and not being able 
to see his man, his seconds gave in for him, which 
being rendered into§$plain English becomes some- 
thing of this sort—that two men agree to batter 


one another with their fists until one has his eyes | 


and nose so smashed that he can’t see, and his 
hands sv bruised by hitting the hard head of the 
other until they are become perfectly swollen and 
useless, This is a great sight for the class for 
which these reports are given, and next to seeing 
the real thing is reading the report of the fight. 
In the canine department we may read how it 
fared with two bull dogs, one of which seized the 
other by the throat, never loosing till its victim 
died, the conqueror itself perishing, after a linger- 
ing suffering, from the wounds received. And so 
one might go on through a variety of pursuits 
called * sports,” the chief characteristics of which 
are death, pain, injury, and destruction—what 
sportive and refreshing ideas! In general, the 
political tendency of these papers is towards dis- 
content and diverting of the minds of the working 
classes from that steady industry which is indis- 
pensible to success, from that devoted application 
of every man to his business which has made 
England the great nation it is; the moral tendency 
can only be pernicious, as you so ably remark; re- 
ligious tendency there is none, for the church and 
every other sect comes under the scoffing epithet 
of a priesthood.’” Human nature is bad enough, 
and, in the great cities of the world, is seen in its 
very worst phases, but it is painful to see that 
where so much is done with a view of raising the 
intellectual character of the lower orders, when 
80 many cheap and good papers, books, and lec- 
tures are provided,so many journals should appear 
to be striving which can afford the greatest amount 
of indulgence to a depraved appetite. Take 
the placards of the past Sunday as an example of 
the way in which the passing crowds of pleasure 
seeking people are enticed to buy the paper by 
words such as these, in the largest type of the 
bill, “ Seduction and Death,” “ Frightful Increase 
of Infanticide,” “ Poisoning of a Husband by the 
Wife and His Sister,” “Horrible Murder of a 
Wife,” “ Execution of Poisoners,” “ Horrible 


| Outrage and Rape,” ‘ Grasping Priests;” an- 
other paper advertises, as a bonne bouche, “ Nu- 
| merous Murders,” &c. &c. Were it not for 
| these corrupting placards many a man would pass 
to enjoy his healthful walk in the parks and the 
country, or quietly enter some place of worship, 
whereas he stops at the sight of the startling 
words, finds just threepence in his pocket, buys 
the paper, and spends the rest of the day in some 
pot-house, reading and discussing the depraving 
contents. G. R. 
April 15. 


| 
| 





| THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
| To the Editor of the Literary Gazet te. 

S1r,—There has been a fashion, within the last 
few years, in the musical world (and a pleasing one 
too) of introducing Chamber Classical Concerts, as, 
for instance, the Beethoven Quartet Society, the 
Musical Union, Lucas’s Quartet Meetings, and 
others. Excepting at the Philharmonic Concerts 
one rarely hears now such orchestral music as, 
twenty years since, might have been met with con- 
stantly throughout the season. To return, how- 
ever, tothese Chamber Concerts; they afford a high 
treat to the real lover of good music, combining the 
finest harmony with the perfection of execution. 
The violin class of instruments did not attract 
much notice in England until the time of Charles 
the Second, about a century after their value 
| had begun to be recognised on the Continent. 
| The violists who accompanied the troubadours 
| must have been somewhat of the “ Crowdero” sort. 
About the time of Charles the Second the cele- 
brated makers Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, and 
Stainer, flourished, as well as the latter Amati, 
the earlier ones having been in the former part of 
his century, and the first of them indeed made in- 
struments for Charles the Ninth of France. 
There were some good makers also in England 
about the same age, as Smith, Ross, Bolles, and 
| others. Bolles must have been the Forster of 
his time, as one of his basses was then valued at 
1001. The present Forster is the third generation 
of these distinguished makers, and worthily up- 
holds the celebrity of the name by his skill and 
talents. Charles the Second, as is well known, in- 
troduced his band of twenty-four violins, or in- 
struments of that class, imitating the French Court 
in this respect. Tom D’Urfey is said to have writ- 
ten his— 

“ Four and twenty fiddlers all in a row, 

And there was fiddle, fiddle, and twice fiddle, fiddle,” &c. 
in allusion to this, There was nothing like our 
quartet music at this time, though there was 
chamber music and part music, and, apparently, 
some fine performers on the violin, that is, fine 
according to the experience of the age; the ce- 
lebrated Thomas Baltzar, a German, who was 
leader of the “ twenty-four,’ and whose skill was 
thought superhuman, so that people looked down 
for his “ hoof,” was the first who taught the Eng- 
lish the practice of shifting to the upper part of 
the finger-board, but, at the same time, an Eng: 
lish player, Davis Mell, had a sweeter tone. Soon 
after Baltzar came Nicolai Matteis with his “ stac- 
catas, tremolos, and devisions,” whose “ every 
stroke was a mouthfull.” Corelli's music about 
this time (1683) will show the nature of the then 
best violin music, and this from its fine full har- 
mony has kept its ground to the present day. 
Corelli himself was a good violin player, and, it 
is said, was very particular with his orchestra 
that all the bows should move the same way, so 
that the ups and downs should be unanimous. 
The first regular quartets are those of Haydn, 
who was the founder of this style of composition, 
and a rich treasure they contain of harmony, 
melody, and fancy, as pleasing as when first 
made known, and now probably better understood; 
some of these still form the most delighful cham- 
ber music that can be heard. Several of those by 
Pleyel are pretty, but the ear, at present accus- 
tomed to fuller harmonies, finds something un- 








satisfactory in the ensemble. We have then the 
beautiful quartets of Mozart, and those by Beetho- 
ven, which are of a grander class and contain 
difficulties of construction and execution which 
have prevented their being fully understood until 
of recent years. Onslow, who has written man 
talented quintets as well as quartets, of whic 
some contain beautiful movements; Spohr, Fesca, 
and other writers of this species of composition, 
will readily occur. When the Philharmonic Con- 
certs commenced, more than thirty years since, it 
was usual to have a quartet in the course of the 
evening, played by some of the first performers in 
the kingdom as Weichsell, Salomon, F. Cramer, 
Spagnoletti, Viotti, &c., Watts (second violin), 
Moralt (tenor), and Lindley, then as still the un- 
rivalled violoncello, in whom the powers and ex- 
cellences of Franceschelli, Bononcini, Cervetto, 
and Crosdill seem to have been concentrated. This 
practice, however, was, after some time, given up, 
but, a few years since, a quartet meeting was es- 
tablished by Mori, with the assistance of Lindley 
and others; this was followed by another similar, 
but neither of them flourished many years. But 
never did quartet playing arrive at'such perfection 
as at present. ‘The principal performers of quar- 
tets now amongst us are Sainton, whose purity of 
tone and exquisite expression are universally 
known by the musical world; Ernst, equally dig- 
tinguished for the highest qualities; Blagrove,* 
one of our first English performers; Deloffre, of 
the French school, but resident here for several 
years; Piatti, the Italian violoncellist, also dis- 
posed to become naturalised amongst us; Lucas, 
an accomplished master of his effective instrument; 
Rousselot, Haussman, H. C. Cooper, Dando, Tol- 
becque, and Hill, unrivalled as a tenor player. 

In the performance of the quartets by these 
distinguished players a professed critic probably 
would look out for any weak points, forgetting or 
ignorant of the true intention of criticism; how- 
ever, non ego paucis offendar maculis, and it would, 
besides, not be easy to mark such points. 

I will conclude by recommending those who 
wish for a musical treat of the highest class to go 
and judge for themselves. Jan. T. 

March 20. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 14.—Sir R. I, Murchison, V.P., in the chair. 
Read:—1. “Supplementary Observations on the 
Structure of the Belemnite and Belemnoteuthis.” 
By Dr. Mantell. In thiscommunication the author 
describes his recent investigations on the structure 
of the two genera of fossil Cephalopoda, whose 
remains occur so abundantly in the Oxford clay 
of Wiltshire, namely, the Belemnite and Belem- 
noteuthis, as supplementary to his memoir on 
the same subject, published in the Phil. Trans. 
1848. In that paper evidence was adduced to 
show the correctness of the opinion of the late 
Mr. Channing Pierce as to the generic dis- 
tinction of these two extinct forms of Cepha- 
lopoda. As however several eminent natu- 
ralists had expressed doubts as to some of the 
opinions advanced by the author in his former 
memoir, figures and descriptions are given in the 
present notice, of beautiful and instructive speci- 
mens lately discovered in Wiltshire, and which he 
conceives establish his previous conclusions. 

2. “On the PELorosaurUs; an undescribed 
gigantic terrestrial reptile, whose remains are as- 
sociated with those of the Iguanodon and other 
Saurians, in the Strata of Tilgate Forest.” By 
Dr. Mantell. The author had for a long while 
entertained the idea, that among the remains of 





* The name of Blagrove has been distinguished in music 
for a long time past. Thomas Blagrove was master of the 
revels in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; William B e 
was the same in the time of Charles the First, and two of 
that name were successively in his band of wind instruments. 
Two of the name were also together in Charles the 

band of “ twenty-four.”” 








@y4mals. Such an opinion can only have originated 
“ » ySfrom a partial view of all the phenomena which 
pawsthese problems embrace, for there is as great a 
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colossal reptiles obtained from the Wealden strata, discrepancy between the existing faunas of diffe- 
there were indications of several genera of terres- | rent regions as in the extinct groups of animals 
trial saurians, besides those established by him-| and plants which geological researches have re- 


The trees and plants whose remains are associ- 


atmosphere, as high a temperature, and as un- 


self and other geologists. The recent discovery | 
of an enormous arm-bone, or humerus, of an un- | 
described reptile of the crocodilian type, in a| 
quarry of Tilgate Forest in Sussex, where Dr. 

Mantell had many years since collected numerous | 
teeth and bones of the Iguanodon, Hylzosaurus, | 
&c., and some remarkable vertebrz not referable | 
to known genera, induced him to embody in the 

present communication the facts which his late | 
researches have brought to light. The humerus | 
above mentioned was found imbedded in sandstone, | 
by Mr. Peter Fuller, of Lewes, at about 20 feet | 
below the surface; it presents the usual minera- | 


-Jized condition of the fossil bones from the arnea- | 


ceous strata of the Wealden. It is four and a| 
half feet in length, and the circumference of its | 
distal extremity is 32 inches! It has a medullary | 
cavity 3 inches in diameter, which at once sepa- | 
rates it from the Cetiosaurus and other supposed | 
marine saurians, while its form and proportions | 
distinguish it from the humerus of the Iguano- | 
don, Hylosaurus, and Megalosaurus. It ap- 
proaches most nearly to the Crocodilians, but 
possesses characters distinct from any known 
fossil genus. Its size is stupendous, far surpass- 
ing that of the corresponding bone even of the 
gigantic Iguanodon; and the name of Pelorosaurus 
(from xédwp pelor, monster) is therefore proposed 
for the genus, with the specific term Conybeari, 
in honour of the paleontological labours of the 
Dean of Llandaff. No bones have been found in 
such contiguity with this humerus as to render it 
certain that they belonged to the same gigantic 
reptile; but several very large caudal vertebra of 
peculiar characters,collected from the same quarry, 
are probably referable to the Pelorosaurus; these, 
together with some distal caudals which belong to 
the same type, are figured and described by the 
author. Certain femora and other bones from the 
oolite of Oxfordshire, in the collection of the 
Dean of Westminster, at Oxford, are mentioned 
as possessing characters more allied to those of 
the Pelorosaurus, or to some unknown terrestrial 
saurian, than to the Cetiosaurus, with which they 
have been confounded. As to the magnitude of 
the animal to which the humerus belonged, Dr. 
Mantell, while disclaiming the idea of arriving at 
any certain conclusions from a single bone, stated 
that ina Gavial 18 feet long, the humerus is 1 
foot in length; i.e. one-eighteenth part of the 
length of the animal, from the end of the muzzle 
to the tip of the tail. According to these ad- 
measurements the Pelorosaurus would be 81 feet 
long, and its body 20 feet in circumference. But 
if we assume the length and number of the verte- 
bree as the scale, we should have a reptile of re- 
latively abbreviated proportiéns; even in this 
case, | Fimcaieg the original creature would far 
surpass in magnitude the most colossal of rep- 
tilian forms. In conclusion, Dr. Mantell come 
ments on the probable physical conditions of the 
countries inhabited by the terrestrial reptiles of 
the secondary ages of geology. These highly- 
organized colossal land saurians appear to have 
occupied the same positiun in those ancient faunas 
as the large mammalia in those of modern times. 


ated with the fossil bones, manifest, by their close 
affinity to living species, that the islands or con- 
tinents on which they grew possessed as pure an 


clouded skies as those of our tropical climes. 
There are therefore no legitimate grounds for the 
hypothesis in which some physiologists have in- 
dutged, that during the “ Age of Reptiles” the 
earth was in the state of a half-finished planet, 
and its atmosphere too heavy, from an excess of 
carbon, for the respiration of warm-blooded ani- 





vealed. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 10th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. | 


William Murray, Esq., was elected a fellow. The 
following communication was read :—“ Observations 
on the discovery, by Prof. Lepsius, of Sculptured 
Marks on Rocks in the Nile Valley in Nubia, indi- 
cating that within the historical period the river 
flowed at a higher level than in modern times,’’ by 
Leonard Horner, Esq. The author having given 
Prof. Lepsius’ account of the position and character 


of certain hieroglyphics, registering the heights of | 


the river-floods, sculptured in the time of Amenemha 
III. (Meeris), about 2,200 vears s.c., on the face of 
the foundation rock and the masonry of two for- 
tresses, which were built by Sesuatesen, predecessor 
of Meeris, on the banks of the Nile, at Semne, in 


Nubia; and having referred to the hypothesis pro- | 


posed by Prof. Lepsius, in explanation of the great 
difference (26 feet $ inches English) apparent be- 
tween the highest ancient level of the water of the 
Nile, as indicated by the uppermost of the markings, 
and the highest level of the water during the inun- 
dations at the present day—viz., that the bed of the 
Nile in Nubia has been excavated to a depth of 
27 feet during the last 4,000 years; proceeded to 
inquire into the physical and geological features of 
the Nile Valley in Nubia, noticing the power of the 
stream and the hardness of its bed, including the 
volume and velocity of the river, its depth and de- 
gree of inclination, and the lithological characters of 
the rocks over which it passes. After a lengthened 
consideration of these important conditions, the 
author arrived at the conclusion, that any wearing 
away of the bed of the channel north of Semne, the 
site of these ancient nilometric markings, could not 
have taken place within the historical period. The 
only hypotheses that, in the author's opinion, could 
mect the requirements of the facts observed, would 
be either the wearing away of a reef or barrier at 
the place in question—a process requiring too long 
a period, or the existence at some distant period of 
a dam or barrier, formed, perhaps, by a land-slip of 
the banks at some narrow gorge in the river’s tract 
below Semne, which, in the course of time, had 
again been washed away; but of the existence of 
any such contraction of the channel, where such a 
barrier was possible, the author stated that, as 
yet, there is no evidence: and he concluded by ob- 
serving, that the conditions attending these mark- 
ings, at present so enigmatical, offer an interesting 
problem to any competent geologist, well versed in 
the questions of physical structure involved, who 
may hereafter visit Nubia. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

April 9th.— Mr. Davyd W. Nash in the chair. 
Letters were read from Miss’Fanny Corbaux, post- 
poning the conclusion of her Memoir?on the Egyp- 
tian Calendar, in consequence of some statements 
put forth by a writer in the Atheneum, upon which 
further inquiries would be instituted, more particu- 
larly in regard to the exact time ‘of the year when 
the Nile begins to rise. Also from the Rev. Edward 
Hincks, D.D., to {Mr, Ainsworth, opposing Major 
Rawlinson’s fidentification of Nimrud with Calah : 
the name Assur, Dr. Hincks says, only occurs at Nim- 
rud, as applied to the god or the country. At Khor- 
sabad the name Assur occurs as that of a city—the 
king speaks more than once of “ my city, Assur ;” 
but whether this was Nimrud (Ribya, or Libya, Dr. 
Hincks reads the name), Konyunjik (Nanua, or 
Nineveh), or Khorsabad, the house or abode of 
Khinzir (or some approximate name), Dr. Hincks 
did not undertake to say. A memoir was then read 
“On the Materials Employed in Ancient Writings,” 
by William Camps, M.D. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday,—Geographical, (Dr. Wallin, of Finland, “ Travels 
in Northern Arabia,’’) #4 p.m.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—British 
Architects, 8 p.m.—Medical, 3 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Antiquaries, (Anniversary) 2 p.m.—Mediel 

| and Chirurgical, 4} p.m.—Civil Engineers, (Mr. Mallet, 
“‘ Description of the Insistent Pontoon Bridge, executed at 
the Dublin Terminus of the Midland Great Western Rail. 
way of Ireland.””—Mr. Doyne, ‘* Description ofa Wrought. 
iron Lattice Bridze erected over the line of the Rugby and 
Leamington Bailway,”) 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro- 
Egyptian, (Anniversary) 74 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society ot Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological (Mr, 
Cleghorn, ** On the Diluvium of Wick.’’—Mr. Sniith, “On 
Marine Shells in the Till.’—Mr. Harkuess, “ On the Bunter 
Sandstone of the Vale of the Nith,”’) 3} p.m.—Archwologi- 
cal Association, 8} p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—London Institution, (Anni- 
versary) 12 ’clock.—Royal Society of Literature, (Anniver: 
sary) 3 p.m.—Numi-matic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal\ Institution, (Rev. J. Sortair, “ On the 
| Connexion of Philosophy and Science,”) ¥3 p.m.—Philolv- 
| gical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m.—Westminster Medi. 

| cal, 8 p.m. 





ARCHZOLOGY. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

April 10th.—Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair, 
Exhibitions were made by Mr. Edwards of a large 
number of pennies of the last coinage of Henry ll, 
selected from above two thousand found in Bedford. 
shire ; with them were a few of William and Alex- 
ander of Scotland. By Mr. Gould, of a portion of 
about 130 lbs. weight of coins, found at Brest, 
which consisted entirely of third brass of Gallienus 
and Salonina. By Mr. Milner, of a drawing of the 
sculptures on the font of Kirkburn, near Driffield; 
the upper series relates to baptism and other Chris- 
tian subjects, but the lower one appears to be an 
illustration of some ancient romance, perhaps the 
tale of Reynard the Fox. By Mr. Charles Ainslie, 
of a large number of arms, consisting principally on 
daggers and arrow-heads, found in the ‘Thames whils 
digging the foundations of the Houses of Parliamente 
also many early keys and other antiquities found of 
the site of Eaton-square. Mr. Pettigrew produced 
a MS. volume, containing a series of warrants, with 
the sign-manual of Charles II., countersigned by 
the celebrated Secretary, Samuel Pepys, directed to 
Captain Faseby, the Commander of the King’; 
Yachts, Cleaveland and Charles, from the year 1673 
to 1678. Dr. Bell read a paper on the contents of 
a parchment roll, 314 feet long by 12 inches broad, 
which, from a collation with the fragments published 
by Hearne (Oxon. 1719), he pronounced to be an 
entire MS. of Thomas Sprotts’ Chronicle (who lived 
about 1276), and probably unique ; no perfect copy 
exists in the Cottonian or Ilarleian collections, nor 
is another known to those well versed in our ancient 
annals. Enlarged drawings of some of the illumi- 
nations were exhibited; and from the cross-legged 
figure of Brute, Dr. Bell proceeded to give some new 
views concerning this peculiar position of our monu- 
mental effigies, illustrating the subject by some 
curious legal customs observed of old in Germany. 
Mr. Planché, F.S.A., made some remarks, showing 
the great importance and curiosity of this subject. 
The meeting concluded by the reading of a report 
from Mr. Pretty, of Northampton, relating to the 
excavations now in progress at the Roman Villa, 
near Towcester, which was illustrated by a drawgm 
of one of the pavements, 











FINE ARTS. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Tue private view is in Pall Mall to-day: open 
to the public on Monday. _ It is now sixteen years 
since this vigorous offshoot separated from the elder 
association, and during all that time has shown that 
there is nothing so beneficial to the arts as honour- 
able competition. This season will add a very 
strong corroborative proof of the fact. — 
had opportunities of seeing a considerable number 0 
the pictures, and certain we are that, in the coup 
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dail of the gallery, they will have a brilliant and 
“refreshing ” effect. Haghe revels in the richest 
ofcolouring in oriental and other scenes: Weh- 
nert has a piece, representing the earliest efforts of 
the Caxton press, unsurpassed in interest and execu- 
tio; Miss Setchell is delightful in expression ; 
Warren is. equal to his best of former seasons ; 
Fahey the same, and in one landscape of Kits Coty 
House and the view from the hill, we think superior 
to almost anything he has done; Vacher is very 
successful in Algiers ; Penley, Robins, Maplestone, 
Bennett, and other popular contributors all up to 
“ the mark;” and, in fine, the lovers of art, and par- 
ticularly of this peculiar branch, have a very charm- 
ing recreation in store. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Seymour, paid a 
long visit to the Gallery. His Royal Higiness 
entered fully into the merits of the various works 
of art on the walls, and expressed much admiration 
of the exhibition generally. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN ART. 

Une this title appears another Art Association ;* 
it is, what has been called, somewhat inaptly, 
during the last two or three seasons, the “Free 
Exhibition,” and was originally started, in 1847, 
by a few artists who subscribed the necessar 

funds and took a room at the Egyptian Hall. 
It was then characterised by ultra-radical prin- 
ciples, in opposition to the close-borough poli- 
tics of the Royal Academy, and hence the penchant 
for the name “free!” ‘The idea was that every 
picture was to be hung, provided a certain charge 
per foot was paid, and each artist was to hang his 
picture as he pleased; but few works were exhibi- 
ted, and the great confusion consequent upon the 
system proposed convinced the members that the 
plan was impracticable. It was therefore modi- 
fied in 1848; a committee of selection was ap- 
pointed and some pictures were declined; the 
large room at Hyde Park corner was the place 
of exhibition; a charge of fifteen shillings per 
horizontal foot of each picture was made, and, 
at the end of the season, the exhibition was 
opened to the public without charge. ‘The success 
was sufficient to encourage the promoters to pro- 


’ ceed with their undertaking, and, in the season of 


1849, the exhibition was again opened at the old 
Chinese room, under the same regulations. We 
had occasion to notice, very favourably, many 
= contained there, more especially the 
landscapes, some of which were of the best kind. 
The expenses attendant upon this mode of exhi- 
biting were found to be great, and, with the im- 
possibility of suing parties who were indebted, 
compelled the society to reconsider their plans; 
although the popularity of the exhibition was now 
clear, and the amount of talent shown by the mem- 
bers and exhibitors, together with their great re- 
spectability, had already induced one of the estab- 
lished bodies to make overtures for amalgamating 
with them, This was, however, politely waived for 
the me, and, satisfied with the prospects of such 
au exhibition and association, 26 artists combined 
and executed a deed of union, calling themselves 

The National Institution,” &c. ‘The body, as we 
observe from a printed statement sent to us, at 
Present consists of two classes of members: 
twenty-six proprietary, who are elected by ballot 

m @ second class which consists of those artists 
Who send pictures and request to become exhibit- 
ig members, The proprietary body are alone 
Tesponsible for the debts of the Institute, and have 
the sole controul of the affairs. Exhibiting mem- 

Ts are not required to pay more than a guinea 
entrance fee, but are charged at a higher rate per 
oot of room than those of the proprietary; the 
Places of their pictures are however the same, i.e. 

on the line” if there be room. Proprietors are 
eligible from the exhibiting body by ballot and 


ee 





* Vide last Literary Gazette. 


majority of two-thirds of the proprietary body; 
they are, when elected, required to sign the deed 
of enrolment and deposit 10/., by instalments or 
not, as decided by the majority of the body. R. 
Scott Lauder, R.S.A., is president and trustee; 
Mr. Bell Smith is the honorary secretary. 

With reference to the management of exhibitions, 
the committee of selection is chosen by ballot, and 
consists of twelve proprietary and eight exhibiting 
members, one half figure and one half landscape 
painters. The pictures to be hung by a committee 
of seven proprietary and three exhibiting mem- 
bers. Exhibitors of every kind to ballot for 
places, the landscape painters for the even and 
the figure painters for the odd numbers. 

As concerns an institution for exhibiting works, 
the regulations appear to be wisely founded; the 
ballot system is as fair as possible, and the consti- 
tution of the committee of selection seems also 
calculated to work well. The new rooms in Re- 
gent Street, which have been built expressly for 
the society, are exceedingly good both for light 
and form, and the situation is unexceptionable, so 
that the members who have combined in this 
spirited undertaking will, doubtless, have no cause 
to regret their venture. Modern art is becoming 

| daily more and more patronised, and every exhi- 
| bition, especially one with such fair pretensions as 
| this, will tend to improve the public taste and in- 
|erease the demand. We will not anticipate our 
| review of this exhibition, but just hint that 
it is likely to create some sensation as it con- 
tains some very superior examples of living art. 


' 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

No. 27. An Old Mill near Greenwich, W. A. 
Brunning, is a fair specimen of the artist’s talents. 
The dilapidated mill is a picturesque object, and 
the banks of the river are faithfully represented. 
291. A Salute to Her Majesty on her Voyage to 
Ireland is more of a “ flare up,’ but the water is 
well paintedand the action spirited. 276. Fecamp 
Beach is, as yet, rather bright, but will tone down, 
and, with several other landscapes from his facile 
pencil, the whole entitle Mr. Brunning to rank 
among the successful contributors of the year. 

No. 30. A Study. G. £. Sintzenich. The 
Literary Gazette was the first to notice the promise 
of this young painter, and this able study shows 
his advance towards fulfilling our anticipation. 
No. 69. The Ride, is a still superior performance, 
and a very nice bit in every respect. 

No. 32. The Doctor—Advice Gratis. W. Gill. 
Well wrought up in colour, but a little flat. 237. 
Three Boys in a Committee of Supply. An 
amusing piece, and with more of air to relieve it. 
263. A Sleeping Boy, is yet more clever, and, 
with another example, keep Mr. Gill in his right 
place among the genre producers of popular cha- 
racter. 

No. 54. Study, North Wales. 55. Upgang, 
Yorkshire. A. Clint. The first a woody scene, 
and, like 109, Hampstead Heath, and several 
others, very pleasing representations of our 
island’s sylvan nooks in their varied tints of the 
seasons. The latter, and 242, On the Conway, 
are of a more aspiring class of Jandscape, and 
executed ina superior style. In both, the distance 
is highly picturesque, the atmosphere and sky 
successfully handled, and the foreground and 
middle distance, whether of land or water, very 
cleverly touched. 

No. 74. Thames Craft—Moonlight. E. Hassell. 
A good effect. The reflection of the moonlight 
on the water is perhaps too strong a yellow, and 
we are not sure that we could not fancy the arti- 
ficial lights among the craft a little too red. But 
we like the coolness of the blue, which shows off 
the dark brown masses to advantage. Several 
other works by the same hand merit much com- 
mendation. 

No. 85. On the Greta, a very sweet view by S. 





R, Percy, 394, A Quiet Vale, is a charming 


combination of autumnal foliage, giving to the eye 
the rich colours of the fading year, as they range 
from the sober 6istre to the brighter tinge of lake 
and yellow. 

No. 93. On the Thames, J. Tennant. ‘The 
softness of evening steals over this agreeable 
landscape, whilst, in No. 60, Railway by Moonlight, 
we have a curious effect, the darkness broken by 
the striking fire-glare of the locomotive. 123. 
Near Chiswick, reminds us of the natural beauties 
of Hofland, and 172, Near Barnes, of those of 
Constable. Other specimens of the artist reflect 
equal credit upon his general talent and versatility. 

No. 94. From Pepy’s Diary, at Lilly’s the Paint- 
er’s, J. Noble, is a lively piece of dressed society, 
painted with great care, and the costumes, satins, 
&e., of Terburg quality. Of 395, a historical 
picture of Queen Mary and her sister Elizabeth, 
after Wyatt’s rebellion, the less we criticise the 
better. Even the passions of history and historical 
personages require dignity—this is common-place, 
not to say vulgar. In 499 the artist again proves 
that his talents are better adapted for the familiar 
than for the lofty. 

No. 124. The Village Pastor relieving the 
Poor. J. Godwin. From the Deserted Village, 
and showing a gratifying step in advance of this 
rising artist’s preceding exhibitions. There is, 
however, a frank air about the characters that we 
cannot think consistent with the poet; this, how- 
ever, does not affect the talent with which they 
are painted. 

No. 137. The Lucky Gamekeeper.. A. Fraser. 
He is lucky, and the lane lass who is helping 
him to his refreshment is so [seductive that the 
possessor of the picture may also be deemed lucky. 

No. 149. The Country Inn. IW. Shayer. Be- 
sides landscapes and cattle pieces, &c., Mr. 
Shayer has a number of his usual popular pro- 
ductions in the gallery. This, with the busy as- 
semblage at the inn-door (including a butcher's 
boy on horseback) is a favourable example; and 
so is 215, the Timber Waggon. 

No. 181. Gourock Bay. J.C. Ward. A good 
landscape, and one of several, chiefly Scotch, which 
deserve notice for their truth and skill, 


216. The Teroptation. G. Wells. We should 
think not. 
226. Isle of Wight. A. Vickers. Too green 


without relief, but nicely done. 

268. On the Lieder, North Wales, is a good 
landscape by W. West, and also very meritorious 
are Robin Hood’s Bay, No. 306, a fine night effect 
by J. Danby; 318, The Club-House and the Work- 
House, by Mrs. Hurlstone, though the solitary club- 
man does not look a bit happier than the paupers 
to form a strong contrast; 343, Landscape—Cattle, 
G. Cole; No. 366, Too Late, cleverly reflected. 
J. W. Glass. 

In the two outer rooms are many laudable pro- 
ductions besides those we have named, and sundr 
young female aspirants who claim our good word, 
though it is not in our power to give it otherwise 
than generally. We are glad to observe that the 
sale of pictures has been considerable and encou- 
raging, though we trust that not a few still re- 
maining without the mark on them will not be 
allowed to return to the studios of the artists. 


The Dame School. Painted by T. Webster, R.A. 
Engraved by L. Stocks. Hogarth. 
Tue association of ideas with childhood is always 
interesting. It is there that ignorance is bliss, and 
that relative innocency tinctures even folly and mis- 
chief with an apology which disarms the severity of 
censure or punishment. Poor little creatures of 
thoughtlessness and impulse; they hardly know 
what they do! It is fun; the enjoyment of the 
moment—the sunshine of the breast. In this charm- 
ing picture the artist has embodied every variety of 
youthful occupation which such a scene would na- 
turally present. ‘I'here are, in admirably grouped 
parties, successful study and defeat, diligence and 
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idleness, reward and rebuke, hopes and fears—all | things people imagine, he forthwith denounces 


that Beattie described in verse realised on the can- 


| you as @ pillager and a cut-throat. If you de- 


vass by Webster. The artist’s masterly treatment of Clare that you will have nothing to say of either 


such subjects is too well known to need being expa- 
tiated upon. The fancy and the heart are alike ad- 
dressed by his conceptions of character, beauties of 
composition, skill in execution, and diversity and 
abundance of material which his stories contain. 
From the government and tuition of that female 
Minos what results may spring! That see-saw in- 





| Red flag of one faction, or the White flag 


party, both bellow, “‘ He that is not with us, is 
against us!” and both fall on tooth andfnail. 
And even if you range yourself boldly under the 
of 
another, your torment is not at an end: for the 
Reds of the Proudhon school blackguard you for 
belonging to the Louis Blane school, the Ledru- 





dulging cat-cradle urchin looks as if already working | Rollinists abuse you for following Cabet, the Com- 
munist, and the Communists for accepting the doc- 


out a great geometrical problem; that sweet girl 
threading her needle might be worshipped as an in- 


| eens of Fourrier; whilst, as to the Whites, the 


carnation of an Industrial Exhibition. The small | Buonapartists proclaim you an anarchist and an 


disgraced affliction on the stool, and with its head 
dishonoured by the fool’s-cap, is but an early type 
of the mischances and misfortunes of mature life. 
A more unrepentant and inauspicious fate may be 
predicated of the regardless lout with his tongue 
protruded in contempt of shame; but, in fact, the 
entire series is replete with expression. There is 
not a figure or a face to let in the whole picture; 
which is an ornament to our native School of Art, 
and will long continue to delight the spectators in 
its translated form of Print by its truthful simplicity 
and pleasing effect. We prefer those parts of the 
engraving which are in light to those in shade; 
which appear somewhat deficient in sharpness of 
touch. 

Mr. Lough’s Sculpture.—Next Friday and Satur- 
day this eminent artist throws his studio open ; and 
though many invitations have been sent out, we may 
assure our readers that their own cards will procure 
them admission; and we can assure them, also, 
that they will see what is worth going far to see. 
Mr. Lough has modelled his eighth Shakspere cha- 
racter for Sir M. White Ridley, whose munificent 
patronage of genius and enlightened taste entitle him 
not only to the possession of the finest gallery of our 
time, but will hand him down to the admiration of 
posterity as a rare, almost unique, example in these 
degenerate days of that lofty love of great Art which 
alone can make a Medicean fame. The character is 
Edgar, in Lear : a figure, to our judgment, unsur- 
passed in sculpture. It combines the athletic with 
the beautiful in the male form, with such delightful 
harmony, that the eye instantly recognises in the 
articulations of the joints, and in the muscles, the 
union of the Hercules softened into the Antinous. 
The head is also wonderful in its combination of 
sentiment : the sense of wrong and suffering, and 
the reason almost wandering. The pose and dra- 
pery are all of a piece with the rest: it is a noble 
production. The splendid conception of Somnus is 
finished in marble for the same patron, and is grandly 
effective in the only right material for sculpture. 
Another novelty is an affecting monumental group 
to be erected to the memory of Miss Rushout. An 
exquisite kneeling devotional figure of the deceased 
lady in the centre, and effigies of Hope and Religion 
on each side, the whole surmounted by an admirable 
Gothic canopy, raise this design to the summit of 
works of its class. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our om, Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday. 
“ A PLAGUE on all politics!” say I. Everywhere 
a bore, in Paris they are an infernal nuisance. 
For here they keep one in continual hot water, 
and are so virulent withal, that, do what one will, 
they get one into discord with one’s friends and 
acquaintances. There is no such thing possible 
as neutrality and indifference. If you admit to 
your Red Republican friend that you are not 
Scarlet in your opinions, he tells you to your face 
that you are a grinding oppre:ssor of the people, 
and eat and drink their “sweat and blood,”— 
(the nasty mess!) If you say to your “ Mode- 
rate” acquaintance, that perhaps Red Republican- 
ism and Socialisin ate not, aftex all, the terrible 


| 


idiot if you do not fall on your knees before the 


Elected (a capital E please) of the 10th December, 
drivel constantly about the five million suffrages, 
and express faith in an Empire; the Orleanists 
shrug cue soldiers with pitying contempt if you 
pay homage to the principle of legitimate monar- 
chy; and the Legitimists pillory you as a misera- 
ble money-grub and time-server if you declare for 
either Buonapartism or Orleanism. In short, 
France is like a huge tower of Babel—almost 
every man speaks a different tongue, and has dif- 
ferent desires; and what is worse, almost every 
man’s hand is raised against his neighbour. 

With this abominable state of things the Lite- 
rary Gazette I know has no concern; but its Paris 
Correspondent has, for it plays the very deuce 
with his correspondence, inasmuch as it completely 
checks literary activity, turns public attention 
entirely from literary things, and, consequently, 
makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
scrape together topics of sufficient interest to fill 
the customary sheet of letter paper. This week, 
for example, what have I got to say? Nothing. 
No new books—no new plays of any interest—a 
blank in the musical world—and those fantastic 
gentlemen in queer dresses, who call themselves 
artists, busily engaged in spouting frantic non- 
sense at clubs, instead of daubing pictures, As 
our French say—c’est vraiment désopilant ! 

By the way, now I think of it, there is one item 
of literary news—or rather a fact which may be 
made to do duty as such; and thatis, that Eugene 
Sue has been solemnly chosen in the “ Conclave” 
of the Socialist Cardinals to be the candidate of 
the Red Republicans at the election for Paris of 
the 28th of this month. Of course, I have nothing 
to say about the political signification of this 
choice; but it is impossible, I think, not to admire 
the deference which the Parisians pay to litera- 
ture, in selecting one of its most popular, if not 
one of its most eminent, representatives. In Eng- 
land who would dream of seeing a great political 
party place at its head one of the popular writers 
of the day, who had served its cause indirectly by 
his pen? With John Bull literary distinction is 
oftentimes a positive disqualification—never a re- 
commendation—to the candidate for parliament. 
In a county election Squire Bullocks would have 
tenfold more chances than Sir Bulwer Lytton; 
and the electors of London would almost as soon 
think of electing the Monument as of giving votes 
to Dickens or Martin. But is it not time for this 
stupid prejudice to cease? Why should the 
English be shocked at the idea of Hallam, Car- 
lyle, Warren, Thackeray, and such men, sitting 
in the House of Commons, when the French take 
pride and pleasure in conferring the dignity of 
Representatives of the People on their Lamar- 
tines, Lamennais, Hugos, and Sues? 

I mentioned some time ago that a savan, named 
Hoeffer, had created some sensation here by dis- 
puting the authenticity of the ruins of Nineveh, 
discovered by Mr. Layard. A member of the 
Academy refuted his objections, but I perceive 
that he persists therein more rey | than ever. 
His argument is, or the ae 0 ao La 3 
does not occupy the geographical position of the 
ancient cnpieal. of Assyria ; that Mr. Layard’s 





Nineveh was founded by the Parthians, and re- 
écived from them that name; and that the Assy- 





a 


rian character of the antiquities proves nothi 
more than that they were imitated from the 
Assyrians. 

The National Assembly yesterday voted 
60,000 frs. as a subvention to the Italian Theatre: 
without this timely aid Ronconi would have 
been obliged to give up the theatre, and even with 
it he is still a heavy loser. But if things con. 
tinue calm—an ?f which, alas! expresses great 
doubt—he may be able to get back his own in 
coming years. To the Academie Royale, the 
Odeon, and the Opera Comique, the Assembly 
has also voted the usual subventions, and it has 
likewise made the ordinary annual votes for the 
encouragement of literature and art. Hayin 
given the items last year, it is not perhaps worth 
while to repeat them. 














SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 

WE observe, in the Daily Papers, a number of 
statements respecting the arrangement and con 
duct of the Exhibition, when it shall be opened in 
May, 1851, but, as they must be subject to many 
modifications and changes, we will not trouble 
our readers with them in their present unsettled 
form; but we believe we may say it is definitively 
agreed that the greater (and indeed every possi- 
ble) portion of the building in Hyde Parkis to be 
of iron, and, consequently, with less risk from fire, 
We are also informed that an overture has been 
received by the Royal Commissioners from the 
Government of the United States of America, 
offering to remove the Exhibition, after its close 
in London, to be reproduced at New York, and 
paying a consideration for the same, which would 
go towards the increase of the English fund. With 
regard to this fund, whilst we again express our 
regret at its languishing so much, and at the 
continuance of the jobbing which inflicted the 
serious wound on its commencement, and is still 
allowed to paralyse the proceedings in chief, we 
adhere to the opinion that it will be sufficient for 
the Occasion. The Occasion, not as bombasti- 
cally puffed, but as nationally worthy; and that 
the large sum which may be calculated upon for 
admissions (not to mention this new American 
element), will carry it through in as satisfactory 
a manner as could be expected. Wherever there 
is a failure we must attribute it to lower back- 
stair influences, against which, under the circum- 
stances, it has been difficult to guard, and which, 
in reality, makes tools and puppets of the persons 
who are ostensibly the directors of the design. 
We also fancy that the coolness of the Govern- 
ment purse-holders is not very encouraging. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Tuesday Don Pas- 
quale was given by command of Her Majesty. 
On Thursday “ a grand extra ” was given, com- 
posed of Mozart’s delightful Nozze, with the 
Zarabanda dance introduced in the wedding 
scene; the last scene from Lucia by Mr. Reeves; 
the ice-ballet, and ¢truandaise by Carlotta. The 
Nozze is among the best of the musical produc- 
tions at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; it abounds in fine 
effects for the violins, in which the band is more 
successful, and Sontag’s Sussanah is altogether & 
charming performance—simple, elegant, and per- 
fect in all it aims at. Miss Hayes seng 
favourite “voi che sapete,” with great feeling th 
classical purity. Belletti was excellent m a 
part of Figaro, as Coletti was in_ that of the 
Count. Mile. Parodi was the Countess, sm 
Signor Calzolari the Basilio, Lablache of course 
the Bartolo. The morceau ‘“e schiatta il Seed 
Conte,” created the same effect as when o 
sang the part of Susannah, and received a dou! 

has beet 


encore, ‘ 
Royal Italian Opera.—Lucrezia Borgia 
repeated, with Mile. de Meric in ee af 
part of Orsini; she is a very welcome additio 
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the troupe, for the department of the contralto | visitors are invited to goon in domino dresses, so 


was but indifferently well filled. Grisi’s fine im- | that this motley scene was as varied and bizarre 
ersonation of Norma has also been repeated, | as could be wished. 
and with the eflicient singing of Tamberlik and! The Musical Union.—At the second meeting of 
Formes has proved attractive. Don Giovanni) this society of musical dilettanti the programme 
was performed for the first time this season on | was:—Quartet, E Minor, Op.44,Mendelssohn, with 
Thursday. Allour terms of eulogy upon this | fragments of an incomplete posthumous work in- 
work, and the manner of its performance at this | troduced, viz., an Andante in E Major, and Scherzo 
house, have long been used’up, but, after this last, in A Minor. Sonata, G Major, No. 8, Op. 30, 
hearing of it, we are inclined to call it the) piano and violin, Beethoven. ‘ Lieder ohne 
greatest result of musical genius, and one of the | Vorte,’’ pianoforte, Mendelssohn. Quartet in G 
finest interpretations of great thoughts, feelings, flat, No. 10, Op. 74, Beethoven. The executants 
anddesign. There were three matters of course | were:—Ist violin, Herr Ernst; 2nd violin, M. 
in the event of Thursday, viz., that Grisi was the | Deloffre; viola, Mr. Hill; violoncello, Sig. Piatti; 
Donna Anna, Tamburini the Don, and Mario the pianoforte, Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Instrumental 
Ottavio, and one contretemps, viz., that Herr | chamber music, and more especially the quartet, 
Formes was unable to sing in the part of Le- is the particular delight of amateurs not satisfied 
porello by reason of hoarseness; but this little ac- with music simply pleasing; it involves an intel- 
cident, which would upset any other company, lectual treatment of music not to be met with in 
only serves here to bring out the resources, and any other form; for, in the grand scenas of operas, 
rather gratify, by displaying the individual in fine orchestral effects, in great and imposing 
powers of the singers. Signor Polonini, only | choral displays, the feelings are more awed and 
considered aS a secondo basso undertook the | impressed and carried away than gratified by the 
Leporello, and proved himself worthy. We pre-| musicai “feast of reason and flow of soul;”—-a 
sume he omitted the great song “ madamina ilf great measure of the satisfaction felt in hearing a 
catologo,”” because he felt it required study: this quartet perfectly played is due to the condition of 
was modest, but, in justice, the music of the rapport or entente cordiale that is felt by every 
opera is the first consideration. In consequence player; what is called the conversation in the mu- 
of this change, Signor Tagliafico was obliged to | sic is only done effectively when this peculiar and 
double from the part of the Commendatore into | truly artistic sympathy exists amongst the players. 
that of Masetto and back again into the Statty. It was the perception of the necessity for this-rare 
The Don Giovanni as it is at the Royal Italian combination that led Mr. Cramer to arrange the 
Opera becomes a real source of comfort after Beethoven quartets for the pianoforte. However 
some of the attempts we have been compelled to perfect may be the drilling and the individual un- 
listen to ; we feel after it that the glorious con- | derstanding of each artist of an orchestra, it seems 
stellation of Mozart has come from behind always to fail in the delicate sympathies requisite 
the cloud, that he is still the great being we so for the quartet, though, fortunately, these are 
fondly and firmly conceived him to be. Grisi, | rarely necessary in orchestral music. ‘The Beetho- 
Mario, and Tamburini, fill one’s ideal of the | ven quartet, so exquisitely played at this meeting, 
parts and music; the basso wins us from the , remarkably exemplifies our meaning in the ending 
notice of his defects of voice by his great art and | to the Adagio; the treatment of this beautiful me- 
inimitable portrayal of the character; taken for | lancholy music was all that the most ardent lovers 
all in all, we ne’er shall listen to their like again. | of Beethoven’s plaintive vein could desire. Ernst 
The audience were quite carried away, and would is wonderfiflly touching in such strains, though, 
have encored everything: for when will they per- | indeed, praise to each of the finished players must 
ceive that the repetition of a beauty becomesa| be equally awarded. The quartet of Mendels- 
defect, and that the calling up of impressions , sohn’sis of the intricate and learned order to which 
in the imagination is a refined and true pleasure.| he is so much given; it was, to our notions, 
Anact of Parliament against encores would be | much relieved by the quotation from the posthu- 
areal blessing. We must not end without say- | mous quartet, the andante sostenuto, in which the 
ing how very agreeably Madame Castellan sang | passages for the tenor and violin, in conversation, 
the part of Zerlina; she looked so charming and | are very beautiful. The sonata was, of course, 
pretty, and gave us the “la ci darem,” “ batti, admirably given. Mr. Bennett’s delivery of the 
batti,” and “ vedrai carino,” all the old favourites, | subjects for his instrument was always remarkably 
with excellent taste and expression, and was com- | distinct, and showed how well the music was 
plimented with an encore to each. understood; in the “Lieder,” too, his playing 
Princess's Theatre.—Auber’s opera, Gustavus, | was equally marked by the best characteristics. 
was produced here on Monday, altogether in a/| It is particularly gratifying to find at these meet- 
more complete form than we were accustomed to | ings such a large assemblage of amateurs, evi- 
some years ago when it was popular at the great | dently met for the single aim of enjoying good 
theatres; the music is familiar, but not the less| music; and not only amateurs, for we are more 
to be admired for all the pleasing and ingenious | pleased to observe the first in rank of the aristo- 
characteristics of the composer; the recitative | cracy of art as well as that of birth and fashion. 
is the weakest point, and partakes more the The Beethoven Society.—This delightful réunion 
character of chaunting than the musical speaking | is resuscitated, and comes out with renewed vigour 
of the Italian operas; when, as in the present | atter its sleep of last season. Very splendid new 
version, all the story is given to it, this effect is | rooms have been taken at 27, Queen Anne Street, 
anything but correct or agreeable, and frequently | and every arrangement is made for the comfort 
verges closely upon the ridiculous, from the | as well as musical enjoyment of those disposed to 
writer's desire to be very explicit, and the | follow the motto of the society, and give honour 
singer's to be very unmistakeable in his enuncia- | to Beethoven by supporting it; with all this the 
tion, The getting up is very complete, and the | fees have been reduced, and, of the six meetings, 
Scenery, especially that of a rugged valley in/ one half will be employed in the works of Haydn, 
moonlight, with snow on the ground, admirable. | Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Ernst is to lead the 
t. Harrison was the King, the chief tenor part, | quartets; H. Cooper, second violin; Hill, viola; 
and sang the well-known “TI love her, how I love ; Rousselot, violoncello; S. Heller, S. Bennett, and 
her,” but seemed to be not quite in his usual good | other eminents, will be the pianists. At the first 
voice, Miss Pyne sang and played the pretty | meeting, on Wednesday evening, the programme 
Pert of the page Oscar with nice finish and was:—Quartet, No. 1, in F Major, Beethoven; 
erie. The part of the Countess Ankastrom Quartet, No. 9, in C Major, Beethoven; Quartet, 
Went effectively sung by Mile. Nau; and Mr.| No. 13, in B flat Major, Beethoven; Trio, No. 
eiss filled that of Ankastrom. The masqued ball | 6, in D Major, Op. 70. To have secured so great 
the & great point of attraction, and to make it so| @ player as Ernst is a source of congratulation to 
stage is enlarged as much as possible, and | the society, and the reading of the quartets will 








probably be rendered more interesting by his 
being so much the ruling spirit; his playing is 
most finished generally, and so full of fine feeling 
as to be perfection, were it not for the occurrence, 
sometimes, of passages coarsely and somewhat 
violently executed, as well as false to a slight de- 
gree in intonation; however, these are freely to be 
forgiven for the exquisite taste and feeling that 
form the general character of his playing; in the 
cavatina adagio of the last quartet these fine 
qualities were displayed; it was played by all with 
great delicacy of finish, but Ernst gave a pathos 
and melancholy to it that made it very charming. 
The quartet No. 9, abounding as it does in difli- 
culties of every kind, was admirably performed; 
in the last movement, the allegro molto, M. Rous- 
selot’s violoncello playing was particularly re- 
markable. Mr. Hill’s place was unavoidably taken 
by Mr. Dando; Stephen Heller was the pianist in 
the trio with Ernst and Rousselot, and filled his 
part ably without pretence or affectation. The 
rooms were filled, so that this first meeting passed 
off auspiciously. 

Concerts.—The week has been prolific in music 
of all kinds. On Monday, Mr. Henry Wylde, the 
pianist, gave the first of a series of matinées at 
Willis’s Rooms, which was well attended, and 
showed the talent of this young musician to ad- 
vantage in his playing and in some compositions 
of his own which were performed. On Tuesday, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, an excellent per- 
formance, by the first artistes, was given for the 
benefit of Mr. H. Boys, who is quite incapaciated 
by paralysis, and, with his sick wife, is truly an 
object worthy of the charity of those who have 
often derived pleasure from his art. "Wednesday 
seems to be thought a lucky day since the suc- 
cess of the concerts called by its name; in this 
week it could hardly have been propitious to all 
who seized upon it, for there were Rousselot’s Bee- 
thoven Society’s first meeting, Lucas’s last musical 
evening, Willy’s great concert at Exeter Hall, and 
Saloman’s at Hanover Square Rooms; one need 
be a sort of musical Briareus, with a hundred 
ears, to do justice to all of these. On Friday, Miss 
Chandler gave aconcert atthe Store Street Rooms, 
The Cases gave a concert, and the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society parformed Judas Macca- 
beus. All that we have mentioned were con- 
certs of the superior order, as the following names 
of some of the performers will guarantee :—Misses 
Hayes, Birch, Poole, Rainforth, Dolby, Schloss, 
and Mme. F. Lablache; Messrs. S. Reeves, Mar- 
ras, and Drayton, vocalists: Piatti, Ernst, Be- 
nedict, Briccialdi, Miss Loder, &c., &c., instru- 
mentalists. 











THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Anderson’s management 
terminated on Wednesday evening witha “‘ com- 
plimentary benefit” to himself, on which occasion 
the performances consisted of The Lady of Lyons, 
with the Devil’s Ring, and an address written by 
Mr. Lunn and spoken by Mr. Vandenhoff. After 
the play, Mr. Anderson addresssed the audience, 
and announced that arrangements had been made 
for not closing the theatre—meaning, we believe, 
that the performances would be continued as long 
as practicable, by {the company themselves, as & 
commonwealth. Unless the “ arrangements” in- 
clude a complete change in the style of conduct- 
ing the theatre, we fear there is no advantageous 
result to beexpected. As Mr. Anderson himself 
hinted, the only gleam of success was that attend- 
ing the Christmas pantomime; behind the scenes 
is either the worst school, or those who attend 
there the' dullest scholars in the world, or cer- 
tainly they would not persist in presenting, night 
after night, performances which the state of the 
treasury must infallibly prove to be inattractive, 
and then attribute the decline of the drama to the 
want of public patronage. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Macready commences on 
Monday his final series of performances, and we 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








are told that the announcement of his last appear- 
ance in his various parts will be strictly adhered 
to. The opportunity thus afforded will not, we 
trust, be confined to Shakesperian characters; 
there are others, such as Werner, Virginius, and 
Richelieu, which this great actor has made so 
completely his own, and his admirable pertorm- 
ances of which have so greatly tended to place 
him in the position he occupies, that it would 
look ungracious to the public not to give them a 
chance of seeing their favourite representations 
once more. 

Strand.— Another successful farce, from the 
prolific pen of Mr. Morton, was produced here 
on Monday; it is called Friend Waggles, and 
although in its construction based somewhat too 
broadly upon the conventional, is an amusing 
piece, and well acted in the principal parts by 
Mr. Compton and Miss Marshall. 








VARIETIES. 

The Arctic Expedition.—The “Lady Frank- 
lin,” Captain Penny, and the “ Sophia,’ Captain 
Stewart, sailed from Aberdeen on Saturday last, 
bound for the North Polar Sea in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his companions. ‘hey are 
stated to be fine strong-built clipper brigs, with 
crews of 25 men each, and Captain Penny to have 
great experience in the navigation of these icy 
regions. The first object is to reach Admiral 
Jones’ Sound and the Wellington Channel. 

Saint Paul’s Churchyard.—We rejoice to ob- 
serve that the improvement of this part of the 
Metropolis is at last taking a tangible shape, 
and will no doubt soon be effected under the 
able direction of Mr. Cockerell, the Surveyor. 
In olden times, the public walk here was the most 
frequented in London, and at this day, if there 
is a breath of wind stirring, the space from the 





top of the hill to the entrance of the cathedral | 


is sure to have the best of it. 
grace is not completed by throwing open that 
entrance also, without the pitiful charge for ad- 
mission as if toa Puppet Show. 

Revival of Ancient Costume——A visit to some 
of the leading West End Houses induces the con- 
viction that a greater self-dependance is manifest 
in the production of articles of fashion and taste. 
Whether this has arisen from a dearth of new- 
ness since the revolution among the French—the 
source from which all neighbouring nations ex- 
pect to be supplied,—or from an improvement 
in our native ability, is a matter for more ma- 
tured inquiry. It is, however, the opinion of 
many that our English milliners have as equal an 
aptitude, but that the French, from our depen- 
dance upon them, have always been upon the 
alert to seize, add to, and reproduce whatever 
former periods had deemed recherché. From this 
conviction, the Messrs. Jay, of Regent-street, have 
caused a research into namerous ancient MSS., 
which, they are led to believe, will produce re- 
sults gratifying to public judgment, and te which. 
when these revivals appear, we may again refer. 
— Observer. 

Removal of the Birmingham Exposition to London. 
—This exposition, which took place at Bingley 
House, Birmingham, in October last, and was 
visited by Prince Albert, the Duchess of Suther- 
land, and other leaders ot rank, attracted earnest 
attention from the great progress in metals, por- 
celain statuary, stoves, candelabre, and produc- 
tions of art there exhibited. The inhabitants of 
the metropolis will, we think, learn with pleasure 
that the greater part, if not the whole, of this 
unique gathering is about to be transferred to 
London, and that premises of large extent have 
been purposely rebuilt and arranged for their 
reception at the corner of Ironmonger Lane, and 
Cheapside, by the Messrs. Benetfink and Jones, 
to whose management these interesting proofs of 
the ability of the British artisan will be entrusted. 

The Philanthropic Farm School.—The first an- 
niversary of this beneficent charity, since its re- 


What a pity the | 





| ORNIE, 952.” 


moval to Red Hill, is appointed for Saturday, 
and, with a list of stewards, friends, and suppor- 
ters (Mr. W. E. Gladstone in the ehair), such as 
we have seldom seen surpassed for any public in- 
stitution; and well does it deserve such patronage. 
It is (as we have often enforced) most benevolent 
in principle, and has been conducted with admi- 
rable ability and constancy; and, what we rejoice 
farther to be assured of, with increasing success. 





The farming experiment, near Reigate, has 
thriven beyond the hopes of its warmest advo- 
cates, and the reverend secretary, Mr. Sydney | 
Turner, has only cause to congratulate himself on | 
this important movement, to which he has contri- | 
buted so essentially. 

The Sea Serpent again.—The American papers | 
assert that a Sea Serpent above 120 feet long has | 
not only been seen by numerous witnesses, but 
that he has ascended the Broad River from Port 
Royal Sound, towards Beaufort, and that means 
have been taken to prevent his return to the sea. 

Royal Road to Knowledge.—A Mr. Jules Aleix, 
of Paris, states that he has discovered a new) 
method of education, by which a child can be} 
taught to read in fifteen lessons, and has peti- 
tioned the Assembly to expend 50,000 francs on 
a model school to demonstrate the fact. 

Ancient Seal —The antiquity of this seal is not 
so curious perhaps as the locality where it has 
been found, after being Jost for half a century, 
viz., at Rouen in Normandy, the seal iteelt being 
that of the corporation of Worcester. The de-, 
vice is a Church, surrounded by a wall, having | 
battlements on it, and round the device is the 
inscription, “ SIGILLUM COMMUNE CIUIVM WIG- 
The figures, however, are not dis- 
tinct, though it is supposed by a writer in the 
Worcester Herald, that they may refer to the date | 
of King Edgar’s reign, who was a greut friend to, 
the City of Worcester, and might have fortified it | 
about that era. 

American Murder.—It is sad to see it stated in | 
the American papers that a person in the station 
of Dr. Webster has been convicted’ and con-! 
demned to death for the murder of Dr. Packman. | 

Madame Dulchen.—\t is with much regret we | 
record the death of this accomplished pianist and | 
teacher, at her residence in Harley-street, on | 
Friday the i2th. She was a native of Germany, | 
sister to Herr David the celebrated violinist, | 
and has left a husband and young family to 
lament her loss. 

Ancient Marbles and Statuary.—Mt. Disney, of | 
the Hyde, having presented his fine collection of | 
marbles and statuary to the University of Cam: | 
bridge, a grace has passed [the senate to remove 
them into the museum, to be kept together under 
the name of the donor. 

Assyrian Excavations,—Intelligence from Mosul 
has been received to the 4th of March. Mr. 
Layard and his party are still carrying on their 
excavations at Nimrod and Nineveh. A large 
number of copper vessels, beautifully engraved, 
have been found in the former, and from the latter 
a large assortment of fine slabs, illustrative of 
the rule, conquests, domestic life, and arts of the 
ancient Assyrians, are daily coming to light, and 
are committed to paper by the able artist, Mr. 
Cooper, one of the expedition. Mr. Layard in- 
tends to make a trip to the Chaboor, the Cha- 
boras of the Romans, and to visit Reish Aina, 
the Resen of Scripture, where he hopes to find a 
treasure of Assyrian remains,— Times. 

Bridge over the Rhine-—The Prussian Govern- 
ment have advertised for tenders from builders 
of all countries for a bridge over the Rhine, be- 
tween Deutz and Cologne. 

Society of Arts.—The Clique party {work here 
has brought forth a grand explosion at the an- 
nual election, and a number of the old and active 
officials have been sent to the right about. A 
cleverly organized opposition upset the usual 
house list of recommendations. 





Thorwaldsen’s Casts,—Galignani states that the 


plaster models of Thorwaldsen, which were pur- 


chased at Copenhagen by the Director of the 
Beaux-Arts, have arrived at the Louvre in very 
dilapidated condition, the Hebe alone was intact: 
the Venus and the Ganymede debout are damaged 
in several places; as to the Mercure, there jg 
scarcely a fragment of it entire. he two models 
of horses have also suffered considerably, parti. 
cularly the small one, which is almost entirely 
destroyed. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

New Publications.—We are giad to see, by Messrs. Long: 
man’s last Monthly List, that there is something like in. 
creased activity in the promise of sterling literary jrodue- 
tions. Colonel Mure’s ‘Critical History of the Language 
and Literature of Ancient Greece’’ may be placed at the head 
of a goodly set, including a ** History of Rome under the 
Empire” by Mr. Merivale, a Five Act Play by Mr. H, 


| Taylor, James Montgomery’s Poetical Works complete, 


New Novels, and a number of Religious and Scientific 
Works, and, though last not least, the late Sydney Smith's 
“ Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophr,’’ for which an 
anticipation in the Edinburgh Review, must have excited 
a considerable appetite. 

Our last page speaks for similar activity in regard to good 
Works by another of our leading publishers, Mr, Bentley. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| Agassiz (L.) Lake Superior, royal 8vo, cloth, 24s 
| Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, post Svo, cloth, 3s 61! 


Clergymen’s Orphans, by a Clergyman, 18mo, cloth, Is 6d 

Cook’s (Rev. F. C.) Acts of the Apostles, with Comment, 
post 8vo, 8s 6d 

— iJ.) On Palsy and Apoplexy, post 8vo, cloth, 
lls 6 

Cox’s Sacred Histzry and Biography,” post 8vo, cloth, 6s 

Drummond's (Rev. D. K.) On St. John, 2nd Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s 

Ears Z Spiritual Harvest, Edited by Greville, 12mo, cloth, 
3s 

Guthrie’s new Latin and English Grammar, ]12mo, %s 6d 

Hall’s (W.) Greek Poets, 12mo, cloth, 5s 

Halliweli’s Dictionary of Arcaaic and Provincial Words, 
2 vols, 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth, 218 

How to,Win Love, »quarec’oth, 2s 6d 

Initials (The); a Novel of Modern Life, 3 vols, post S10, 
id lis 6d 

Inquisition, its History, !Smo, cloth, Is 6d 


| Jeliett’s (Rev. J. H.) Elementary ‘Treatise on Calculus of 


Variations, Svo, c!oth, ]4s 


| i C.) Aletheia; or, Doom of Mythology, cloth, 
7s 6 


Keyser’s (H.) Law of "Transactions on Stock Exchange, 
12mo, cioth, 8s 

Klapka’s (General) Memoirs of War in Hungary, vol |, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s éd 

Landon’s (Miss) Works, 2 vols, Morocco, 21s ’ 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia ot Gardening, New Edition, by 
Mrs. Loudon, 8vo, cloth, 50s 

Massey’s (W.) Common Sense versus Common Law, pott 
8vo, 4s 

Messiah Prefigured, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 1%mo, cloth 

Modern State ‘rials, revised and illustrated by W.C, Town 
send, Esq., 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 30s 

Monod’s (Rev. A.) Way of Patience, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Pardoe’s Francis Ist, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, lJ its 

Plumtree’s (J. P.) Faithful Friend, 5th Edition, 18mo, 
cioth, 2s 6d 

Robinson’s (Rev. J. K.) Leisure Hours in a Country Parson 
age, |2mo, cloth, 3s 

Thompson’s Dyers’ Assistant, 12mo, cloth, 5s _ " 

Thompson's Dyer and Colour Marker’s Companion, 12mo, *s 

Thucydides, 8vo, ‘Text of Arnold, with two indexes, by 
‘Tiddeman, 8vo, cloth, i2s fa 

Taylor’s (J.) Works, vol. 3, new Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 

Wallace’s Happy Family, 18mo, cloth, ls 

Wallace's Heavenly Home, 18mo, cloth, ls 6d 

Wells and Bliss, Annual of Scientific Discovery, 78 6d 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch 8 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


hould 





1850 h.m. s. 1850 h. me a 
April, 20... 1158531] April 24. . . 115 on 
2L 6 « 2 = 58 402 25. .- 7 a 
22. 6 6 — 58 27°8 2%... ue 
23. 6 « — 58 153 
— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. pom 
Humbug is perhaps more than ever the order of S a 
but for this week, at least, we defer any notice of the > 
mation of our Paris Correspondent respecting the use the 
of his letters, and also of the ‘*'I'ale Unfolded’ toachine 
Executive Committee, &c , of the Great Industrial a 4 
tion, in which we know there is much truth ; eet 
would hardly agree with the principles on which the sept 
Gazette ‘has been edited since its establishmedt, i - 
the satirical and personal tone of the writer of thi 
taining Jeu d’ Esprit. sor 
An Observer on the same subject is too 
Gazette. — 
Mr. Neel, of Edinburgh, is informed that no times fixed, 
but that he will be sure for a few weeks. 
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"MR. COLBURN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BEHAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NOTES FROM NINEVEH 


AND 
TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, & SYRIA. 


By the Rev. J. P, FLETCHER. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s., 
bound. [Jmmediately. 


Much additional information crespecting the imteresting 
country to which ythe researches ot Nir. Layard have of late 
directed so much attention, will be laid before the public in 
the volumes of the Rev. J. P.. Fletcher, who resided soine years 
at Mosul, during his inquiries into the condition of the 
Oriental churches. ‘Ihe travels embrace not only Nineveh and 
its antiquities, but various new and interesting particulars re- 


specting the Yezidees, the Nestorians and Oriental Christians, 
as well as notices of the country between Mosul and miepeo, 
he in- 


which has been explored by tew a travellers. ; 
timate relations with the natives of the country entered into 
by Mr. Fletcher in_ his official capacity, have turnished him 
with a vast fund of anecdote and illustration. ‘lhe work also 
comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, 
and on the successive empires established between the ‘Tigris 
and Euphrates, with remarks on the hypothesis ‘advocated by 
Major Rawlinson as regards the early Assyrian kings. 


II. 


WARBURTON’S REGINALD 
HASTINGS, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 3 vols. 

“ Asa historical romancist Mr. Warburtgn takes a first wrang- 
ler'srank. ‘Lhe present romancef possesses all the value of a 
history. [tis replete with: power and interest.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Certainly no historical tale of greater power has been 
written since the time of Sir Walter Scott.”—Messenger. 

Ilf. 


EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Edition Revised, with Additional Notes. 

Uniform with the New Edition of ‘‘ Pepy’s Diary.” 
To be completed in 4 vols., price 10s. 6d. each, bound, 
Vols. I. and {1., comprising the Diary, are now ready. 

“Uniform with the recent edition of ‘ Pepys,’ this interest- 
ing and important work of the learned and courtly * Evelyn’ 
will be a valuable addition to every library.” —Post 

Fart limary can be complete without this standard work.” 
--Giobe. 

“'Lhe new edition of this valuable book will meet with a 
warm welcome trom the public. 1t is impossible to overrate 
the interest and value of a diary and correspondence written 
by such aman as Evelyn, and in such times as those of 
Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, Charles IL., James Il, and 
William."—Weekly Chronicle. 


IV. 
5 
MISS BREMER’S EASTER 
OFFERING, 

Comprising “THE LIGHT HOUSE,” a Domestic 
Story, and ‘“‘ LIFE IN THE NORTH.” Translated by 
MARY HOWITT, from the unpublished Swedish MS. 
lvol, elegantly bound, 5s. ; or, free by Post 5s. 6d. 

“Acharming, an exquisite book, fuli_of pleasant thoughts 
and gentle emotions: ntly named an ‘ Easter Offering,’ bring- 


ing, a8 it does, images of piety and peace into our domestic 
circles."—The Leader. ee - 


SIN AND SORROW; A TALE. 


7 3 vols. Just Ready. 
“No gloom of woe or want, . . 
The radiance can abate, 

Where heaven delights to haunt.”—Christian Year. 


MADAME PULSZKY’S MEMOIRS. 


With interesting details of the late events in Huagary. 
patented to the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 2 oda ti. 


etniame Pulszky's narrative cannot fail to excite an in- 

~ eee ot > ee who open a book onl. 
lent, as wellas in those who look for something 

more euduring.”—Edinburgh Review. — 


DIARY OF A LADY'S TRAVELS 
IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 


The _ 2vols., 21s. bound. 

ively and resin interesting volumes contain a_ very 
th Sraphic narrative of the author's experiences 

pen curiously mixed population of Barbary, with 

Chrericle rant facts, aud much useful intelligeuce.”— Weekly 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street, 





New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 


A REVIEW OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 
OF 1848. 


BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


TWO VOLS. &yo. 2ls. 


Quarterly Review 
** We dwell with some earnestness on this point, because 
Captain Chamier’s book is, in general, the most accurate 
and judicious, as well as amusing, history of the Revolution 
which we have yet seen.’’ 


The Times 

“*No work of fiction coming from the pen of the prolific 
Dumas, opposed as the brilliant and seductive production 
may seem to probability and nature, reads half so like a 
tale of purest fiction as the performance of which we here 
speak. In his wildest flights the novelist would never have 
conceived such a prog as that which history enables 
us to place before him.’’ 





Morning Post 
“We unaffectedly say that this is one ofthe mostinteresting 
and important works which has of late issued from the press, 
and we congratulate the historian in having, in this last 
creation of his genius, added much to the literary reputa- 
tion he so deservedly enjoys.’’ : 


Morning Herald 
“ As the author remained in Paris during the whole of 
1848, mixed in almost every scene he describes, and assisted 
at every fete of which that city was the theatre, the narrative 
of so acute and intelligent an observer cannot fail to interest 
and amuse.” 


Morning Advertiser 
“So interesting and attractive that it cannot fail to be 
extensively perused. Every page furnishes the description 
of some remarkable occurrence. It is full of incident, and 
should be read by all who wish to form a vivid notion of the 
French Revolution of 1848.” 


Spectator 


“« Among the various Histories or Reviews that have ap- 


peared on the subject of the French Revolution, Captain 
Chamier’s is the best we have met with, as regards fresh- 
ness and readableness. During the Revolution and its sub- 
sequent events, he seems to have been everywhere. He 
exhorted the National Guards to energetic action before the 
thron2 was overturned, and entered the Tuileries with the 
mob. In the contest of June he penetrated the fighting 
quarters, and carried a despatch to Cavaignac and the Na- 
tional Assembly. He was a visitor of the clubs, an Aaditue 
of the Chambers, a spectator of every sight, andin the thickest 
of every emeute.”’ 


Atlas 
* Full of information on every point relative to the Revolu- 
tion. ‘Ihe writer was on the spotduring the whole time, or 
nearly so; he inquired into everything—listened to every- 
thing—noted everything. In consequence he has produced 
by far the most interesting work on the subject we have 
seen. It will be read with avidity by all classes of society.” 


Literary Gazette 
“* Muchas we have heard about the French Revolution, 
this dashing account, from the ~ of an eye-witness of no 
common talents or powers of description, will gratify no 
small share of public curiosity.” 


Economist 

“Captain Chamier has a well-established literary reputa- 
tion, which the present work, being in great measure the 
result of his own observations, will increase. * * * The rea- 
der will find many interesting anecdotes in Captaia Chamier’s 
book. It is as pleasant a record as we are likely to meet 
with of a most disastrous, foolish, and wanton series of 
mischiefs.”” 


Weckly Chronicle 

“It is impossible for Captain Chamier to write an unin- 
teresting book. All who have been charmed with his naval 
novels will coincide with us in this vpinion. His ‘ Review’ 
partakes more of the character of a dramatic fragment, re- 
plete with stirring description and interesting anecdote, than 
that of a grave, scrupulous, chapter and verse account of 
the transactions he undertakes to describe. Its fund of en- 
tertainment proceeds unflagging from end to end,’’ 





REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
King William Street, Strand, 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CLXXXIV. 8vo. 6s. 


11. 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By 
HENRY ROGERS, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, [Next Week. 


The Rey. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
— a MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

» eS. Vv. 

Mr. KAY On the SOCIAL CON- 


DITION and EDUCATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND 
and EUROPE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


Vv. 
Col. W. MURE’S HISTORY of the 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


vi. 
The Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S 
grag of ROME under the EMPIRE. Vols. I. and 
. Svo. 28s. 


vil. 

Mr. S. LAING’S OBSERVATIONS 
on the SOCIAL and POLITICAL STATE of the EURO- 
PEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849. 8yvo. 14s. 


Vill, 
MODERN STATE TRIALS. 
REVISED and ILLUSTRATED with ESSAYS and 
NOTES. By W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq., M.A., QC. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 3%. 
The EARLY CONFLICTS of 
By the Rey. Dr. W. I. KIP, M.A. 


CHRISTIANITY, 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. X. 
al Al 
The Rev. F. COOK’S EDITION of the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES: with Commentary and Practical 
and Devotional Suggestions. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON. By J. 


M. CAPES, M.A. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
XII, 
Col. CHESNEY’S EXPEDITION to 


SURVEY the RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, Plates, 
Woodcuts, &c- Vols. I. and II. royal 8vo, 63s.—Also, 
Fourteen Maps and Charts, 31s. 6d. (On Friday next, 


XIII. 

PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. With 2 Plates—“ Going like 
Workmen,”’ and ‘Going like Muffs,’”’ Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


XIV. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S PORTI- 
CAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xv. 

ALETHEIA; or, the Doom of Mytho- 
logy: with other Poems. By WILLIAM CHARLES 
KENT. _, Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


xvi. 
VANDYCK: a Play of Genoa. By 
ALFRED B, RICHARDS, Esq. 810. 3s. 6d. 


XVII. 

COMMON SENSE versus COMMON 
LAW. By WILLIAM MASSEY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


XVIII. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA of 
GARDENING. New Edition, Corrected to 1850, by Mrs, 
LOUDON; with 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 

*,* Also in 10 Monthly Parts, 5s. each, from May 1, 


XIX. 
LOUDON’S ' HORTUS' BRITAN.- 
NICUS. New Edition, Corrected to 1850, by Mrs. LOU. 
DON and W. H, BAXTER, Esq. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Xx. 
| Dr. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE. 
New Edition, Corrected to 1850, and improved by the Au- 
| thor’s Son. 8vo, 12s. (Ready. 


| XxI. 

| Dr. COPLAND on the CAUSES, 
NATURE, and TREATMENT of PALSY and APO- 

| PLEXY. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


XXII. 
Sir B.C. BRODIE’s PATHOLOGICAL 
| and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on DISEASES of the 
| JOINTS. New Edition, Svo. 10s, 6d. [Next week, 


XXIII. 
Mr. THOMAS TATE’S EXPERI- 
| MENTAL CHEMISTRY: or, Familiar Introduction tothe 
Science of Agriculture. 12mo, Woodcuts, 1s. 6d. 
LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





SECOND NIGHT OF THE NEW OPERA, 
On TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 23rd, 1850, 
Will be performed for the 2nd time, 
With NEW SCENERY, DRESSES, and DECORATIONS, 
A GRAND OPERA, founded on Ross1n1’s celebrated Work 
““MOSE IN EGITTO,” with the Alterations and Addi- 
tions by the Composer, entitled 


Z O R A, 


Anais, oe +. Madame CASTELLAN, 
Sinaide, oe +. Madlle. VERA, 
Nicotri, ee ee Madlle. @OKOLSKI, 


Merismane, .. «- Signor TAMBURINI, 
Zora, ee -- Mons. ZELGER, 

(His Second Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Babias, Signor LAVIA, 


Osiris, ee .- Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
The Oracle, .. -. Signor POLONINI, 
Aufide, on -- Signor SOLDI, 

AND 


Amenofi, ee «. Signor TAMBERLIK. 
The Divertissement in the 3rd Act will be supported by 
Monsieur ALEXANDRE & Madlle. LOUIS TAGLIONI. 
COMPOSER, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSIC AND CONDUCTOR, 
Mr. COSTA. 

The Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 
The Dresses by Mrs. BAILEY and Madame MARZI1O. 
The Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE,. 

The Machinery by Mr. ALLEN. 

The Ballet arranged by Mons. ALEXANDRE. 
The Spectacle arranged by Mr. A. HARRIS. 


EXTRA NIGHT NEXT THURSDAY, April 25th. 


Grisi, De Meric, Tamberlik, Zelger, Massol, Mario. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, an EXTRA NIGHT will take 
place, when a Grand combined Entertainment will be given, 
embracing the whole of Rossini’s celebrated Opera, 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO, 
(for the first time this season), with a most powerful cast, 
and the Two principal Acts of 
MASANIELLO, 
The entertainments will commence with 


LA DONNA DEL LAGO. 


Elena, Madame Grisi. Albina, Madlle. Cotti. Malcolm 
Graem, Madlle. De Meric, Douglas, M. Zelger. Serano, 
Signor Lavia. Rodrigo Dhu, Signor Tamberlik, Giaconno V., 
Signor Mario. 

The Grand Finale of the First Act, representing the 
GATHERING of the CLANS, will be executed by Two 
Military Bands, in addition to the usual Orchestra. 

The chorus of Bards will be assisted by the whole strength 
of the . To conclude with the 2nd and 3rd acts of 
MASANIELLO including the 





and the celebrated Prayer, and the Tarantella in the 
market scene. Principal dances by Alexandre and Madlle. 
Louize Taglioni. 

The doors will be opened at half-past seven, aud the per- 
formances commence at eight o’clock. 

Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had, for 
the Night or Season, at the Box-Office of the Theatre, 
which is open from 10 till 5. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 


' re. » 2 1s. 
—— * GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS will open their Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition on Monday next, the @2nd, at their Gallery, 53, 
Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHI- 
BITION of MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, No. 316, 
Regent street, (Opposite the Polytechnic Institution). 

e Exhibition of the above Association is NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till dusk. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. Single 


kets 5s. 
Season Ticke BELL SMITH, Hon.Sec. 











N ILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA | 


of the NILE, comprising all the monuments of antiqnity 
on its banks, to which is added the interior of the great rock-cut 
Temple of Abou Simbel. Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, 
and Fahey. Also a Collection of Egyptian and Nubian Cu- 
iosities. 
, ‘Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, 3s. 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Childrea and Schuols Half-price. 





ORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL ART, 
AND SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 
The above Exhibition is OPEN DAILY 
Dusk, at the 
Adel 
by 


from Ten tiil 
House of the Society of Arts, John-street, 

. ADMISSION, to those not Members, or introduc 

embers, ONE SHILLING. Catalogue One Shilling. 





Barcarole by Signor | 
Tamberlik. The Duet by Signor Tamberlik and M. Massol, | 


DIORAMA. 


[NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 
—A GIGANTIC MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRA: 
TING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly- 
interesting journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accom- 
— by descriptive detail, and appropriate Music (which 
as been in preparation for the Jast nine months), is now 
OPEN DAILY, at half-past 2 and 8 o’clock.——Admission, 
Is.; Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d.,(which may be previously en- 
gaged). — Doors open at 2 and half-past 7 o’clock.— 
Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the Gallery. 





EXETER HALL, 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 25th. 


Mr. CATLIN, the well-known Historian of the American 
Indians, and Traveller of the Prairies and Rocky Mountains, 
gives a Lecture on the VALLEY OF THE 


MISSISSIPPL 


And its advantages to 


EMIGRATION; 


The ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and the GOLD REGIONS 
of CALIFORNIA, all illustrated by colossal Maps and 
Paintings, made from nature, by his own hand. Three 
th ds visitors attended this Lecture in one evening, in 
the Town Hall of Birmingham. Doors open at half-past 
7; Lecture begins at 8. Admission, Sixpence; Reserved 
Seats, One Shilling. 








GREAT EXHIBITION [IN 1851. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS, 


Ia pursuance of the directions of Her Majesty’s Com- 

issi s, the Westmi Committee request that all 
persons resident in the City and Liberties of Westminster 
desirous of becoming Exhibitors, will, on or before the first 
day of May next, send to the Secretary of the Committee, 
Mr. G. H. Drew, 28, Parliament Street, a notice of their in- 
tention, with a general description of the nature of the 
Object to be exhibited, and the space required for its exhibj- 
tion. 

Printed Forms for the Return may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, and any further information from 
the undermentioned Gentlemen, who have been appointed 
Local Commissioners :— 

Mr, J. Brown, 236, Regent Street, 
| Mr. J. G. Grace, 14, Wigmore Street. 








Mr. P. Graham, 37, Oxford Street. 
| Mr. Stephen Lewis, 193, Regent Street. 
Mr. T. J. Miller, 7, Millbank Street. 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, 10, Carlisle Street, Soho. 
' Mr. E. Snell, 27, Albemarle Street, 
| 2nd April, 1850. 





ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.—The 
| General Anniversary Meeting of the Society for the Elec- 
| tion of the President, Vice-Presideats, Council, and Officers, 
| for the ensuing Year, and for other Business, will be held on 
| Thursday, the 25th instant, at the Society's House, St. 
| Martin’s Place, Tratalgar-square. 

‘The Chair will be taken at Three o'Clock precisely. 
RICHARD CALILERMOLE, Secretary. 





‘THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—The NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of this sSociety will be held on 
FRIDAY NEXT, the 26th, at the Rooms of the Royal 
Society of Literature, No. 4, St. Martin's place, Trafalgar- 
square, when the attendance of Members is earnestly solicited. 
The Chair to be taken at 3 o’clock precisely. By order of 
| the Council. F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 
Ker Agent to the Society, MR. SKEFFINGTON, Bookseller, 
No, 192, Piccadilly. 





ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, 
under the immediate protection of her Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty the QUEEN; Patron, his Royal Highness PRINCE 
A LEER f, K.G, The Nobility and Subscribers are _respect- 
fully informed that the THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER of the _Institutioa will take place in Freemasons’ 
Hall on SATURDAY, MAY lth, when the Right Hon. Sir 
| ROBERT PEEL, Bart., M.P., will take the Chair. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 





} TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 


WV ESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, 
= 122, Regent-street, (Photographers to the Queen), 
make Portraits, even in dull weather, that may be coloured 
to resemble Miniatures. Copies of Portraits in Daguerreoty pes, 
Oil or Water Colours; Pictures; Statuary; Prints ; are 
Books; &c. Apparatus, Chemicals, and ized Paper for 
Amateurs, with Lustructions gratis, sent to any part of the 


| phs fro parts of the United Kingdom 
| and the Continent for sale, on view (gratuitously) at 122, Re- 


Phat, hh 1 








BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY, 
THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, oop. 


_ structed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil to 
paint at once from nature. bin A lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &¢. 1 
outline and colour. “Their compactness admirably adapts 
them for private families and schools. heir portability rep. 
ders them invaluable to the drawing master.” Single Models 
froin 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with box and Stand, 
Elementary 2 guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by the 
principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 


TO THE CONTINENT 











O VISITORS 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and — to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &., from 
all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom Houses 
aoe — they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
e world. 








PEAT CHARCOAL AND SANITARY REFORM, 
THE plans and proposition submitted to the 


Metropoiitan Commissioners of Sewers by Mr. JASPER W 
RoGgrs, C.E., for the “ Sanitary Reform” of London, by the 
aid of Peat Charcoal; are open, at these offices, free for inspec. 
tion;—and the public is specially invited to examine them. 

A pamphlet, containing the proposition, with estimates, and 
a few facts from re. &c.,may be had gratis. 

Small samples of ‘“‘PEAT CHARCOAL MANURE,” with 
analyses of its components, can be obtained; so that all per. 
pont ad have the opportunity of testing its properties and 
purity! 

Sanitary Engineering Offices, 88, St. Jaines’s-street, London, 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guiness 
each, cash.—250, Oxfgrd Street, near Hyde Park. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made atthis 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. ies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The C0% 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
**PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP’ is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s eads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 





TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 
* by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. ‘The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the goo 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full eo. 
for use, Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, a 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, 10} 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has indeced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, " = 
copy BRANDE?S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, t #7 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the vame 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 

—" 


Sale by Auction. 


THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
OF THE REV. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. 
A NOBLE MAHOGANY BOOK-CASE, &. 
PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will sell by Auction at their Great Room, i, 
Piccadilly, on Monday, April 20, ana three following D n 
the LIBRARY of the Rev. S. RK. MAITLAND, y of 
consisting of Versions of the Sacred Scriptures, a fine copy fe 
Walton’s “ Polyglott,” with the Republican Variation M0 1) 
Preface; Critical and Expository Works ; best editions, dea 
Works of the Father's of the Church ; Ecclesiastical jo Ai 
Councils ; Canon w; and Standard Works in 
Literature. Catalogues will be sent on application. 
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‘i PIC FARM SCHOOL, for the 
MILANTHRO Juvenile Offenders by Religious and In- 
dustrial Training. 
PATRONS. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. F.M. Prince ALBERT, K-G. 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND, K.G. 
TREASURER—WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq» 


; {NER of the Friends of the Philanthropic 
PL Page at the ndon Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street, on Saturday, April 27: ; : 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the Chair. 


LIST OF STEWARDS. 
ble the Marquis of | Germain Lavie, Esq. 

Partin he Bat of By | Bene aes 

i . the Earl of Eg- | Henry Maltby, Esq. 
—_— ad J. Masterman, jun., Esq. 
W. J. Maxwell, Esq. 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P, 
J. M, Montefiore, Esq. 
John Moxon, Esq. 
Richard Oliverson, Esq. 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P. 
George Peabody, Esq. 
R. T. Perkin, Boa. 
William Pinney, Esq., M.P, 
T. H. A. Poynder, Esq. 
Ralph Ricardo, Esq. 
Rev. E. Rice, D.D. 
H. F. Richardson, Esq., F.L.S- 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 
Thomas Sidney, Esq., M.P., and 

Alderman 

William Strahan, Esq. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
E, Carleton Tuffnell, Esq. 
James Tyler, Esq. 
C. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
George Twining, Esq. 
George Vaughan, Esq. 


mont 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone 
The Earl Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Earl of March, M.P. 
The Lord Robt. Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Lord John Manners, M.P- 
The High Sheriff of Surrey 
Mr. Serjeant Adams 
Richard Bagegallay, jun., Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
W. F. Beadon, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
4.G, Cattley, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
John Costeker, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. 
Wn. Felgate, Esq. 
J.B, Friend, Esq. 
Frank Fuller, Esq. 
Robert Gladstone, Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, juu., Esq. J 
T.E. Headlam, Esq., M.P- Simeon Warner, Esq. 

Captain Holland, R.N. T. M, Weguelin, Esq. 
Percival N. Johnson, Esq. Major Woodroofe 

Tickets, #1 1s, each, to be procured of the Stewarts; or of 
Mr. Dingle, at the Society’s Offices, 15, London-road, Borough; 
or at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; or of the Resi- 
dent Chaplain, at the Farm School, Red-hill. Dinner will be 
served at 5 o'clock. 

(Signed) SYDNEY TURNER, Resident Chaplain. 
Philanthropic Society's Office, 15, London-road, Borough. 











[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
1%, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
i. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. . H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 




















Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in {| payable at 

Asured.| Assured, 1841, 1848, Death, 
ef #s.d #3. d, #£ s. d. 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 78710 O |} 6470 16 § 
5,000 | 12 years 500 @ @ 78710 6 | 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 | 8 years 100 0 @ 787 10 0 5887 10 0 
6,000 6 years ee! as 675 0 0 5675 0 0 
5,000 | 4 years eo | ate 450 0 0 | 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years or as 225 0 © | 5225 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
wy one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
4 life. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 

eat Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pali-mall, London. 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
THE COMMITTEE invite parties experienced in 


Fine ubiects connected with ARCHITECTURE, whether as a 
ESSARY’ Construction, or Archzologically, to contribute 
wih YS or PAPERS having reference thereto, accompanied 

8 note of the remuneration expected. Further particulars, 
» May be seen on application to 


and the works already issued 
the Members of the Committee, or to the Honorary Secretary, 


WyaTr PAPWORTH, Esq., 14a, Great Marlborough street. 








THE important line Engraving of the “ DAME 
inp SCHOOL.” ‘The lovers of the Fine Arts are respectfully 
“DAM that the Prints from the celebrated Picture ot the 
Ww E SCHOOL,” in the Vernon Gallery, Painted by ‘I. 
™sTER, R.A.: Engraved by L. SOCKS, are now ready. 
Proofs. . 2 . «Dd. 19s, Od. 
Proofs betore Letters .° .° .° . i. 98. Od. 
tered Proofs . + 5 5s. Od. 
Pa tet wt 8s + he OM 
Published by J. Hocanru, 5, Haymarket, London. 





Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works, 


On Saturday the 20th will be published, 


SAINT JAMES’S, 


Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


Also, by the same Author, 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 
ROOKWOOD, 
MISER'S DAUGHTER, 
CRICHTON. 


.Price Is. each, boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 





Now ready, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


Complete in 2 vols., price 1s. each, boards, or Is. 6d. cloth, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at all 
Railway Stations. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS, 
Just published, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., 
OLIVER T WtItISs tT. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


A newedition. With a new Preface by the Author, and a 
Frontispiece by George Cruikshank. 


London: CHarMANn and ;HALL, 186, Strand. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
SIR E, BULWER LYTTON, BARI. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Banrt. 


New Edition. With a new Preface by the Author, anda 
Frontispiece by H. K. Browne, 


London: CuarpmMan and HAL, 186, Strand. 
" NEW {WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY 
LORREQUER,”’ &c. 
On the Ist of May, (to be continued Monthly, price 1s. each 


number) No I. of 
T HE DALTON S; 
OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations ‘‘ by Putz,” 
London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand, 








SECOND PART OF ARNOLD’S CICERO, WITH 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 

ELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH 
NOTES. Parr II. From the EPISTLES. 
Edited by THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of London, and late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 

RivineTons, St, Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom mav be had, by the same Editor, 

1. The FIRST PART (from the ORATIONS) 4s, 

2. ECLOGH HORATIAN# Pars I. Carmina, 5s, 


Pars II, Sermones, 5s. 





MIDDLETON’S GROTIUS, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES, 
In 12mo, price 6s. 
(;ROTIUS de VERITATE RELIGIONIS CHRIS- 
TIANZ. With English Notes and Illustrations, 
By the Rev. J. E. MIDDLETON, M.A, 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge; Lecturer on Theology at 
St. Bees’ College. 
Rivinctons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 





KEYSER ON THE LAW OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
This day is published, 12mo, 8s. cleth, 
HE LAW RELATING to TRANSACTIONS on 
the STOCK EXCHANGE. By HENRY KEYSER. 
Esq., of the Middle ‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Heuay Butterwortnu, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
7, Fleet-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “JANE EYRE.” 
Just ready, in One Vol. —_ ~ a Svo, price 6s. in embossed 
cloth, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
JANE EYRE. By CURRER BELL 





Author of “ Shirley.” 
ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


London : SMITH, 





MR. NEWBY’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., price 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 
By the Author of ‘* Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’’ 


** Every page is worthy of perusal, because it is the histo 
of the past. A narrative of contemporary events, illustrate 
by profound learning, deep thought, refined taste, and 
great sagacity.’’—Dublin Review. 





In the Press, in 3 vols. (in May), 
THE OLD OAK CHEST. 
By G, P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of “ The Gipsy,” “The Woodman,” “ Richelieu,’? 


In 3 vols, Pros the 27th), 
THE ARMOURER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


THE LATEST NEW NOVELS, 
1. HYLTON HOUSE. By the Author of the “ Hen- 
ecked Husband.’’ 
2. SIR ARTHUR BOUVERIE. By the Author of “Lady 
Granard’s Nieces.’’ 
3. The YOUNGER SISTER. 3 vols. 
4. KINGSCONNELL. 3 vols. 








NOTICE.—THE NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., small 8vo., with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 
CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 
By H. C. SIRR, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Late a Deputy Queen’s Advocate in the Island of Ceylon. 


2. CAPT. REID’S “RIFLE RANGERS.” 2 vols., 


Plates. 

3A — of ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 10s. 6d., 
bound. 

4. NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 2 vols., plates. 

6. = — WAR in HUNGARY, 3rd Edition. 7s. 6d., 
ound. 

6. MISS PARDOE’S FLIES in AMBER; or, the RE- 
CREATIONS of a RAMBLER. 3 vols., post Svo. 


Also, immediately, 


| 7) RYAN’S CALIFORNIA in 1848-9; with the Author's 


Experience at the Mines. 2 vols., 23 plates, 
8. WAYTE’S EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL; or, the 
SCIENCE of EQUITATION. With Illustrations, 


W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 





“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MovuTHs as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Shakespeare. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. No. IV. is Published this day, 
Price 2d., or Stamped 3d. A part will be published at the 
end of each month. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all communi- 
cations to the Editor must be addressed); and all - 
sellers and Newsmen. 





On the 30th instant will be published (to be continued 
Monthly, with the Magazines,) price 2d., or Stamped, 3d., 
‘HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT 

SVENTS. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Being 

a Monthiy Supplemeut to *‘ HousEHOLD Worps.” 

Office, 16, Wellington street North, Strand, (where Prospec. 
tuses may be had,) and all Booksellers. 








NEW WORK, | 
PAst, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
Two Vols., post 8vo, price 18s. 

London: Simpkin & MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





This day is published the ‘Third Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price gs., 


in cloth, gilt, 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By 
W. E. AYTOUN, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh. With an APPENDIX. 
Wan. BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 

In a handsome Volume, square 16mo, embellished with 178 
new Cuts, partly from Designs by GILBERT, Price 
only 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of the “ Mother’s Book,” ‘* Frugal Housewife,” 

&c. The Fifteenth Edition. 

*,* This work has been entirely re-edited, and some new 

Articles added on Knitting, Crochet, &c, 

London: WILLiamM Teco and Co., 85, Queen-street, 
7 doors from Cheapside. 
* 


A Always on Sale, a_varied and choice Collection of 
Juvenile Books, for Presents, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








~ MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE LIFE OF H.R. THE DUKE OF KENT; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ORIGINAL LETTERS, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Author of “The Life-Book of a Labourer,” ‘ Closing Scenes,” &c. 


‘Suh, with Portrait, &c., 14s. 











ru 





In3 vols., post 8vo, 


INIT TIA 


AY STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


E 





L 8; 


[Published this day. 





The Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS LI, 


KING OF FRANCE. 


By MISS sina. Author of * “ Louis the F ourteenth and | the Court of France.” 








In 3 3 vols, post See, 


ANTONINA; OR, THE FALL OF ROME 


By W. WILKIE COLLIN 8, Author of “ The Life of William dinate R.A.” 








In 3 vols., post 8vo, 


THE WAYS | OF “TE HOUR ; 


By. J. FENIMORE COOPER, Author - * The Pilot,” “ The neta &c. 











In 2 vols. post 8v0., ‘Numerous Bugravings, 21s. 


PICTURES OF NUREMBERG AND RAMBLES IN THE HILLS AND VALLEYS 


OF FRANCONIA. 


BY H. J. WHITLING, Esa. 


[Just Ready. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


I 
THE INITIALS: a Story of Modern 
Life. 3 vols. 


FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE. 
“THE WAYS OF THE HOUR.” 


3 vols. 


Ill. 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS’S ANTO- 
NINA; or, The Fall of Rome. 3 vols. 


THE NOMADES OF THE WEST: 


a Romance of Canada. 8 vols. 


v. 
HANDS NOT HEARTS: a Story of 
the Day. By MISS —e 3 vols. 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. By 
MISS RAIKES. 2 vols, 21s. 


° Vil. 
SAINT LEGER; or, The Threads of 
Life. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VII. 
THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 
By MRS. WEBB, Author of “ Naomi.” 
Ix. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WHITE 
ay oy The World on Board a Man-of- ‘War, 2 
vols., 21s 


OWEN GLEN DOWER; the Prince in 
Wales. By MISS HARDY. 2 vols., 21s. 


NEW BOOKS. OF TRAVEL. 
I. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
Travels in Spain and Morocco, By DAVID URQU- 
HART, Esq., M.P. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 

II. 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF AN- 
DALUCIA. By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 
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